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Prom thei'* cradles up. 
With but a step between their several homes. 
Twins had they been in pleasure ; after strife 
And petty quarrels, had grown fond again ; 
Each other's advocate, eaoh other's stay ; 
And, in their happier moments not content, 
If more divided than a sportive pair 
Of sea-fowl, conscious both that they are hovering 
Within the eddy of a common blast. 
Or hidden only by the concave depth 
Of neighbouring billows from each other's sight. 
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UNDER SEAL OE CONFESSION. 



CHAPTER I. 

" A life of nothings, nothing worth." 

Tennyson. 

A DAY after, Mr. Brereton viewed all that 
had passed between himself and Mr, 
Westcourt very differently, for he had seen 
Alice and had been welcomed to her side by 
a bright look of pleasure, and Dr. Etheredge 
had been told. It took him by surprise, 
he said, and Mr. Brereton must excuse his 
saying that he thought he had hardly acted 
with sufficient consideration. The Doctor 
had never imagined any such event was in 
contemplation. He had always looked for- 
ward to Alice's marrying a Catholic if she 
married at all. He did not approve of inter- 
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2 UNDER SEAL OF CONFESSION. 

marriages between Catholics and Protestants, 
and lie felt convinced that Lady Letitia 
and others of Mr. Brereton's family would 
share this feeling. Had Mr, Brereton ascer- 
tained Lady Letitia's ideas on the subject? 
Mr. Brereton had not thought it advisable to 
say anything to her until he had spoken to 
the Doctor; but he had no anticipation of 
any difficulty on her part, and in any case the 
Doctor, he said, must remember he was of 
age and old enough to please himself. 

After some conversation with Dr. Etheredge, 
he gained a reluctant consent from him, pro- 
vided Lady Letitia gave hers too. More 
than that could not be obtained, for though 
Phihp might be a free agent. Dr. Etheredge 
had far too much respect for old families to 
introduce any one into their pedigree likely 
to be distasteful to them. Lady Letitia was 
not at home ; she had gone away with Lady 
Agneta that very morning to spend a fort- 
night in Scotland with some friends of hers. 
Philip would have liked to settle the matter 
at once, but did not like to tell her about 
this while she was with Lady Agneta, who 
would, he knew, use all her influence to 
make her receive his communication un- 
favourably. He preferred to wait until she 
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came home, and they were once more alone 
together — ^then he was quite surQ she would 
joyfully welcome Ahce into the family. He 
was so sanguine about this, that Dr. Ethe- 
redge thought he had done all that was 
required of him, and, with a parting as- 
Burance that he would sanction no engage- 
ment imtil he received absolute proof of 
Lady Letitia's approbation, he retreated to 
his library and speedily forgot all outside. 
.Philip's foot was still too painful for him to 
move about with comfort. He could neither 
hunt, nor shoot, nor ride, nor do anything 
but drive to Ravensburgh; and for a fort- 
night after this conversation with Dr. Bthe- 
redge he did drive there nearly every day, 
and very much he enjoyed his visits. 

If he thought of Stella, it was but as the 
love of his youth — the dear love of his youth 
— removed now into another sphere. He 
never let his thoughts dwell on what Mr. 
Westcourt had said of her feeling for him- 
self; to say the truth, he did not believe it, 
it was too impossible, for if Stella had loved 
him she could so easily have said so when 
he asked her, whereas a hundred well-remem- 
bered words and deeds proved to him that 
she did not. A sore feeling now gradually 
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4 UNDER SEAL OF CONFESSION. 

sprang up in his mind about her; he felt 
injured by her. Why did she let him think 
she was engaged when she was not ? And 
why had he had all this worry and pain about 
her ? Alice was a haven of rest — a tranquil, 
soothing presence — always sweet and gentle, 
pretty and affectionate — never very demon- 
strative, but always the same. They had a 
very happy fortnight, unclouded by any care, 
for Lady Letitia was still in Scotland, and 
their thoughts did not go there in search of 
her, and fears they had none. But all at 
once it dawned upon Dr. Etheredge that 
these young people, who were not to be 
allowed to engage themselves without Lady 
Letitia' s sanction, looked as if they were 
fulfilling their part of the contract very 
imperfectly, so he made himself felt as a 
first-rate power at once, and insisted on 
Philip either obtaining his mother's consent 
or keeping away from the house. 

What a sudden check this seemed to 
this happy, idle, careless Hfe ! Philip 
packed for Scotland; Alice did nothing, as 
usual. 

" Get something to do, my darling Alice," 
said Mrs. Etheredge to her the morning after 
Philip had set out on his journey. 
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" I am getting sometliing to do, " replied 
Alice gently. 

This was such an astounding event that 
Mrs. Etheredge, who had her arms full of 
store-room packages, paused on her way as she 
crossed the court-room in pure astonishment. 
She paused to wonder, but she stayed to 
admire, for Alice with her fair complexion, 
golden hair, and white serge dress, looked 
like an angelic apparition amongst all the 
grave, black family portraits, and subdued olive 
grey tapestry on the walls. She was looking 
for a pen that would write. If she had been 
a person of suflBcient energy to make general 
observations she would have known that that 
was not a thing she was likely to find in a 
house which had for an inmate a writer of 
books, but her beautifully fine, little, Italian 
handwriting required a good pen to produce 
it, and she discarded one after another as 
useless. 

" Ah ! you want to write a letter, my 
darling!" cried Mrs. Etheredge, with the 
sjrmpathy of a somewhat uneducated person 
for the magnitude of the task. " I'll get a 
new one for you fi'om the Doctor — ^your papa, 
I mean — ^but — ^Alice, you had better not write 
to Mr. Brereton, as things arc, you know." 
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" I was not thinking of writing to him," 
said Alice languidly, " or to any one ; just a 
few words to Madame Constant." 

"That's right, darling," said her mother, 
haihng the idea of Alice sitting down to write 
to her old school-mistress as a step in the 
right direction, " only wait till I get you a 
new pen." 

" Ah ! de grace non," cried Alice, despair- 
ingly, for to her the trouble of having to 
write a letter was sufficient to neutralize the 
charm of any friendship, " I was not going 
to fatigue myself with a real letter — only just 
a word to say we were well, for fear she was 
anxious — " 

" Of course," said Mrs. Etheredge, " I was 
wishing you would write, but send her a long 
letter when you are about it, it's not worth 
while just sending a few words." 

"They won't let one without so much 
money; it is a depeche I am sending — a 
telegram you call it." 

" A telegram ; why that costs a shilling to 
Paris." 

" Yes, is it n^ot a shame !" 

" A shame to waste a shilling on a telegram 
-if you mean that 1" 

" No, dear, a shame to charge so much, for 
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UNDER SEAL OP CONFESSION. 7 

that is the way I always write my letters — it 
saves so much time — " 

" Time ! Alice, what do you mean ? your 
time is not worth saving, I am sure, for any 
good use you make of it. Sit down and 
write at once ; I ^on't listen to such extra- 
vagant nonsense." 

" Are you 'in earnest, dear ?'' said Alice, 
looking piteously and entreatingly at her 
mother; "of course I'll do as you like, but 
don't ask me to write a whole letter. It will 
take me at least an hour, and you don't know 
how much I have to do ; I want to get done to 
go out to the Grange. I have not seen Stella 
for weeks, and before I do that I want to 
find out what made papa toss the Times 
down angrily." 

" Your papa did not toss any paper down 
angrily, I'm sure, dear child ; why should he ? 
I never saw him out of temper in my life." 

" Oh yes, he did ; he took it up and saw 
something he did not like, for it made him 
frown and mutter to himself, and he threw it 
on the table and went out of the room." 

" What could make your poor dear papa do 
that?" said Mrs. Etheredge, taking up the 
Times rather at random, and glancing over its 
contents, without knowing exactly where to 
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look, or what to look for, but almost 
immediately after she dropped it with a 
scream, and sat down, looking pale and 
terrified, with her helpless eyes fixed on Alice. 
Alice came to her in great alarm, and 
entreated her to tell her what was amiss, but 
Mrs. Etheredge could not speak. Alice tried 
to take the paper, but Mrs. Etheredge held 
it firmly, and shook her head. At last she 
let her have it, but said, "You won't find any- 
thing there, dear, it is not anything there — 
it is only a sudden faintness," for she thought 
of the damnatory clauses. Alice opened the 
window and did all she could to revive her, 
and then as she saw that her mother was 
recovering, she too, in her turn, glanced over 
the paper. It was the first page of the Times ; 
she saw it as it lay on the table before her. 
Some dear friend of her father or mother was 
no doubt dead, but she saw no name in the 
obituary she knew, and felt if her mother 
were not disposed to tell her who it was it 
was no use troubling herself to search, for she 
had no chance of ever finding out. So she 
gave it up, and let her eyes stray carelessly 
over the advertisements, looking up fi:'om time 
to time, hoping to see her mother well again. 
But on one of these occasions, when she 
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returned to her paper she saw a reward of 
five hundred pounds offered for the appre- 
hension of Wniiam Hamilton, late clerk in 
the well-known firm of Messrs. Kelk and 
Bannermann, who had committed forgery to 
a large amount, and then followed a very 
minute description of the said William 
Hamilton, and Alice, who had once heard 
Robert Stephenson called Hamilton by her 
father, who had corrected himself in some 
confiision, read it, and felt more and more 
sure every word she read, that Robert 
Stephenson was the man who was wanted. 
She too turned pale, and felt her breath come 
and go quickly, and she now looked at her 
mother with eyes fall of knowledge and 
sympathy. Mrs. Etheredge fidgeted uneasily 
under her gaze, and said she thought it was 
time for her to go upstairs, and then Alice 
got up and laid the paper before her mother 
with her finger on the advertisement in ques- 
tion, saying only, *' Mother, you have let me 
guess this. Take care you do not let some 
one else do so, who will not keep your secret 
as well as I mean to do." 

Oh those damnatory clauses ! one more 
struggle to avoid bringing them into play. 
" You are all wrong, Alice ! You have 
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guessed nothing. Take care and hold your 
tongue about this fooKsh idea of yours, or 
you will vex your father more than you cau 
imagine ;' but there is no truth in it; you 
are altogether wrong, — from beginning to 
end." 

Alice shook her head. " I am not wrong, 
mother; I know I am not. I have heard 
papa call him Hamilton myself, and I saw 
how odd Mr. Stephenson looked when he 
heard the name ; but you need have no fear 
of my ever repeating anything, or seeming to 
know anything, for I quite understand you 
wish this to be kept absolutely secret. I am 
very sorry I have got to know what you 
wanted kept from me. If I were you I would 
bum that paper, mother darhng. Come, 
don't worry yourself — ^kiss me, and be sure 
you need never be afraid of my telling." And 
she stooped and kissed her mother, and with 
more caresses and assurances of silence she 
left the room, Mrs. Etheredge never suf&- 
ciently recovering her presence of mind to 
say one word. 

While Alice and her mother were talking 
below, Dr. Etheredge and Mr. Stephenson 
were doing the same upstairs. The former 
had entered the library much disturbed by 
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what lie had seen in the Times. He knew 
Mr. Stephenson must have seen the para- 
graph also ; for, even before he read it him- 
self, he had observed his assistant standing 
with the paper in his hand, and with a look 
in his face which showed plainly he had seen 
in it something which touched him very 
deeply, so hei was surprised to find him sit- 
ting calmly at work in his place by the 
window, and manifestly not intending to 
claim any sympathy from his host, or to let 
his work be hindered by anything which had 
happened. The Doctor sat down to work 
too, but he could not settle to his papers 
while this disagreeable impression was so 
fresh in his mind without speaking of it. 
"You saw the Times ?^* said he briefly, watch- 
ing the effect of his words on his companion's 
face, which never moved a muscle. 

" Ye9, what a splendid thing it would be 
for me if I could get that I Da you think I 
have any chance of it ? " 

" You get it I my good sir ! What do you 
mean ? " said the Doctor, much surprised. 

" Ah, then you think I have quite done for 
myself! " said Robert Stephenson anxiously. 

" Nay, my hope is that no one will ever 
get it," replied the Doctor. 
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"I don't see that. I wish I may get it 
myself; it would be a great thing for me if I 
could, and why should a bit of good fortune 
not come in my way at last ?" Dr. Etheredge 
was quite bewildered, and sat looking at his 
assistant, and wondering if the streak of 
insanity said to run through this branch of 
the Hamilton family really existed, and was 
now coming to the surface. 

" You see if I could get it, it would be the 
very making of me ; I could begin again with 
a new start in life." 

"What can you be thinking of ?" exclaimed 
Dr. Etheredge ; "I can't understand one word 
you say." 

" Didn't you see "Wilfred Hamilton was 
killed ? You asked me if I had seen the 
TimeSy so I thought you had seen it." And 
then it turned out they were speaking of 
different things; that there were two para- 
graphs in that day's Times which concerned 
Robert Stephenson, and that Dr. Etheredge 
had seen one, and he himself the other. The 
paper was brought, and he showed the Doctor 
a short notice of the death of Wilfred Hamil- 
ton, only surviving son of Sir David Hamilton, 
Bart., of Yevering Abbey, Hants, who had 
met with an accident when out hunting with 
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the Mid-Hampshire hounds, which had un- 
happily proved fatal to him a few hours after 
it occurred. 

Sir David Hamilton was, as the reader 
should know, Robert Stephenson's grand- 
father. They had never met, because Sir 
David had never been able to forgive his son 
William (Robert's father) for marrying his 
sister's governess. "William was the elder 
son; but no sooner did he thus oflfend his 
father, than the latter altered his will, and 
left every penny of money and every inch of 
land which he possessed to his second son 
Wilfrid. Now, by this untimely death there 
was no Hamilton left but Robert himself; 
for Wilfrid had never married, and Sir David's 
only daughter had died young. 

** Is it not strange," said Mr. Stephenson, 
**how we all die off? Not one of the family 
has ever lived to grow old, except Sir David, 
who must be nearly eighty ; and none of us 
die peaceably in our beds as other people do 
either." 

Dr. Etheredge did not think it at all 
strange. He held that the alienation of 
church property from its lawful uses carried 
with it this doom of early death, failure of 
male heirs — misfortunes of all kinds to those 
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who profited by it, and hesitated to restore it 
to the uses for which it had been given. He 
who read ancient charters and who knew the 
awfiil curses invoked on lay impropriators by 
the . monks of old, who grouped together 
every limb of their bodies, every imaginable 
function of their physic£|;l being, into one 
gigantic scheme of damnation, wondered how 
any one could venture to resist so much 
cursing-power even for a day. He saw how 
these maledictions worked, losing no strength 
by the lapse of centuries. Here were the 
Hamiltons failing fi*om the earth in shame 
and misery — there was his own patron. Lord 
Eavensburgh, childless, diseased, and suffer- 
ing — ^why seek to multiply examples? He 
had only to look around on all sides to see 
what misery the possession of church lands 
brought on the holders. It was like the 

" Pitted speck in gamer'd fruit, 
That, rotting inward, slowly mojalders all.*' 

He sought to make no convert of Mr. Ste- 
phenson to this view, but he listened to his 
wails of vexation, which, now that Dr. Ethe- 
redge had broached the subject, came at last. 
Bitter was the pain Robert Stephenson felt at 
having thus to hide himself away and lose all 
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the cliances whicli the poor old man's softened 
state might afford him ! 

"Softened state!" said Dr. Etheredge; 
"you may know more about him than I do, 
but your father used to say he was as hard 
as the nether miUstone, and that nothing 
would soften him. Your poor dear father's 
death did not make him feel more kindly to 
you, why should this new misfortune do 
more ? " 

'-.: " You are right, no doubt, but he is older 
now, and now he has no relation but me; 
besides, I have always been told that he is 
very long-headed, and a perfect fanatic about 
getting all business matters quickly settled, 
and I feel sure that as soon as the first shock 
of his son's death is over, he will want to 
make a new will and ticket it, and tie it up 
with red tape, and if he then remembers me 
as his natural heir and makes overtures of 
reconciliation, how maddening it will be to 
have to stay hiding here, and let all my 
hopes of fortune slip away from me ! " 

" Truly vexatious," said the Doctor, " but 
if he wants to leave it to a relative he must 
leave it to you, for he has no other, so far as 
I can remember." 

" There is Mr. Philip Brereton, he is his 
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great nephew, though only by marriage, but 
I can't help thinking that it would be very 
hard to pass over his grandson, and seek out 
such a very distant connexion — a man whom 
he has never even seen, who has more money 
already than he knows how to use — and then 
Mr. Brereton is a Protestant ! It would surely 
be rather strange if the head of such an old 
Catholic family as ours, willed away all he 
had to an enemy of his religion." 

" I expect Sir David is not very particular 
about these things, but still, it seems to me 
he is sure to leave it to you." 

"You must excuse my having spoken in 
this way, my dear sir, about a young gentle- 
man you are so much interested in ; I would 
not do so if Sir David's property were of any 
importance to him, but it is nothing to him, 
and would be perfect salvation to me. If I 
had it, you know, I might be able to make 
such a splendid restitution to Messrs. Kelk 
and Bannermaiin that I could buy silence 
and security for the rest o£ my life — and 
mind, I am the rightful heir." 

"I don't know whether you could make 
restitution or not, but you are wrong if you 
think I am more interested in Mr. Brereton 
than in vourself. Apart from this proposed 
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connexion with my family, I am anything 
but interested in liim ; I am speaking plainly 
to you, but how can I like either his religion 
or his politics, or his want of aim in life ? I 
can only say I earnestly hope your grand- 
father will do you justice at last, and I think 
he will." 

"Not because it is justice," growled Mr. 
Stephenson ; " there is little enough of that 
in him. My father might have starved if he 
had not had three hundred a year of his own, 
and your father's help. Sir David never 
took any notice of my mother when she was 
left a widow. He with his thousands let her 
struggle on with her poor hundreds, pinch 
herself to educate me, and finally be forced 
to put me into any situation which ofi*ered." 
And then Robert Stephenson at last had the 
grace to hold his tongue, doubtless because 
he remembered that Sir David was not the 
only one who had treated his mother 
cruelly. The rest of the morning passed in 
silence. He was trying to decipher one of 
the fabric rolls of the monastery on the 
neighbouring island, and so well had he suc- 
ceeded in mastering the crabbed, cramped, 
old handwriting, with its perplexing con- 
tractions, and reckless variations of spelling 
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that the Doctor often laughingly said he 
would make him understand Oghams before 
he was done with him. 

"When can you collate this, sir?" said 
Mr. Stephenson, an hour or two afterwards, 
when any one but himself would have spent 
the interval which had passed in vexation 
and perturbation of spirit, which would 
either have put an end to work altogether, 
or, at any rate, to all chance of its being 
good, and yet there were no mistakes in 
what he had done. Assuredly Mr. Stephen- 
son was bom for the niche in life which 
chance had put him into ; for whatever storm 
might be raging in heart and soul, his work 
was correct. 

And now we must return to Alice. It 
was very good of her to control herself so 
far before her mother, for in reality she was 
quite overwhelmed by her discovery, for now 
she felt she was living in daily fellowship 
with a kind of convict. She had more than 
once seen such men working in France, and 
shrank from being even within hearing of 
their heavy clanking chains for ever after; 
indeed, the pleasure of the beautiful, bright 
place whei'e she had seen them had been for 
ever poisoned to her by the consciousness of 
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their presence. Now she ate, drank^ and 
slept under the same roof with a man who 
would have been hanged for what he had 
done by our own laws not so very many 
years ago. She felt faint and ill, and threw 
herself on the bed, and when summoned to 
luncheon sent word that her head ached, 
and she had rather not eat anything. She 
was afraid of looking conscious when she 
met Mr. Stephenson, who had watched her 
and Mr. Brereton of late with very unfriendly 
eyes. 

"Poor dear little Alice," said Dr. Ethe- 
redge, when he missed her, with an affec- 
tionate glance at his wife, and a tender little 
memory of some of his own love troubles 
long years ago. He thought she was fretting 
about Mr. Brereton and his chances of ill 
success in the mission on which he had gone, 
but Alice had never had any fears of that 
kind, not being of an apprehensive disposi- 
tion. 

Mrs. Etheredge, too, looked nervous and 
uneasy, she did not eat or talk. " Oh, these 
women!" thought Dr. Etheredge; "now we 
shall have nothing but days like this until 
we hear from that young man that all is 
well!" 

c 2 
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He consoled his wife when they were alone, 
and expressed his belief that Lady Letitia 
would let the young folks have their own 
way, or if she did not, Alice would get some 
one else "just as good !" 

" As good perhaps," said Mrs. Etheredge, 
" but not so desirable in a worldly point of 
view/* 

"Much more desirable in another worldly 
point of view. He is not of our religion, 
and I don't like the idea of such a marriage, 
and I don't believe, dear Hester, you do either. 
Besides, if he behaved ill to Stella Vane as 
you used to say he did, I don't want to have 
anything to do with him," and so saying he 
hurried away before his wife could teU him 
about Alice's discovery. 

" Come, Alice," said she, going into her 
child's room with a biscuit and a glass of 
wine, " you must eat or you will be ill. Mrs. 
Priestman has just been here for a Bradshaw, 
and she says the Vanes are in great trouble ; 
Stella's brother is dangerously ill, and they 
have been sent for to go to him, poor 
things I " 

Alice was on her feet in a moment ; her 
mother often thought, she loved Stella even 
more than Philip. 
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"Will he die?" asked Alice, turning paler 
still than she was already. 

"I don't know, that meddling woman, 
Mrs. Priestman, has been telling me a long 
story about him, but I have not heard half of 
it. She seems to think Roman Catholics 
(as she calls them), ought to come to bad 
ends. Where are you going ? " 

" To Stella ; I must see her before she goes ; 
I have never seen her since the ball." 

" You will have to be quick if you mean to 
see her now, the carriage is at the door." 

Ahce was quick. She danced lightly down 
the hill and got to the Grange in a few 
minutes, ran up to Stella's room, found her 
trying to compose herself enough to remem- 
ber what she ought to take with her, but quite 
unable to think clearly. He was her only 
brother, and though Mrs. Vane professed not 
to forgive him his change of religion, she did 
not prevent Stella writing to him occa- 
sionally, and the two were warmly attached. 

" He may be dead already," said Stella, 
with large eyes full of dread. 

** Oh no ! I feel you will find him better," 
cried Alice. " I feel you will." 

"If that could only be, then perhaps 
mother would forgive him, but I dare not 
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hope. He is in York, and the doctor who 
wrote yesterday wrote most gravely of the 
dangerous condition he was in, and a tele- 
gram came this morning hurrying us off, as 
he was worse." The big tears rolled down 
Stella's face as she said this, and Alice no 
longer felt as if she dared bid her hope. In 
the presence of this trouble she did not even 
remember that she had some very good news 
of hei^ own which she wished to tell her 
friend, but she watched them safely drive 
away, and poured out wishes for a happy 
surprise for them when they got to York. 

Mr. Stephenson was leaning over the Castle 
wall when she went home. She was making 
her way to a favourite seat of her own on the 
ramparts when she suddenly saw him. She 
started back with some repulsion, but to hide 
this feeling which she was sorry for, she 
made a step towards him. She knew now 
why he never went beyond the Castle walls. 

" Look, Miss Btheredge," said he, " how 
fine the chum is to-day ! " 

The chiu'n was a deep, narrow cleft in the 
rocks far away in an island in the sea, up 
which, at certain times the sea dashed in 
fury to the height of a hundred feet or 
more. 



t- 
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" Yes," said she, " it is rather pretty, but 
how cold it is ! I must go in." 

" Don't go in yefc, it is not really cold." 

" Yes it is, winter is coming in earnest." 

" Well, then, I'll fetch you a shawl if you 
will stay awhile." 

" No, I cannot stay, thank you." 

** You know," said he, rather rudely, " you 
always do sit down here to rest when you 
come in, I have often seen you, but I be- 
lieve you would rather I was not here.'* 

" How can you say that," said she ; " why 
should I not like you to be here ? If I go 
away it is only because I want to go to tell 
mamma about the poor Vanes." But she 
felt she was not speaking the truth. 

" Never mind the poor Vanes," said he, 
" there are other people in the world worthy 
of pity besides them." 

" I dare say," said Alice, " far more of us 
than any one knows, but I must go." 

He watched her as she went, with a face 
ftdl of discontent. He supposed there was no 
doubt but that she was engaged to marry 
Mr. Brereton. Some men live a life into 
which every good gift is crowded even from 
its beginning. His own was not one of that 
kind, and now the little he had was about to 
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be taken from him. He too loved Alice; 
seeing her as he did daily he had grown so 
accustomed to her gentle presence, so com- 
pletely under the influence of her rare beauty, 
80 dependent on her for all that sweetened 
his lonely and servile existence, that he never 
dared to think of the time when all that 
made this life of his endurable to him in that 
house of bondage (for such he considered 
Ravensburgh Castle) should have passed 
away from his sight; and yet it would be 
well to familiarize himself with the idea of 
what was before him. 

He watched her all the way up the hill. 
She walked slowly so long as she knew she 
was still in sight, but the moment she had 
turned the corner she quickened her steps 
until she fairly ran into the house. When 
once in the court-room she threw herself into 
a chair, and drew a long breath of relief and 
self-congratulation at having escaped from 
that terrible man. " Mensonge joyeux^ men- 
songe pernicieuxy mensonge officieux. I wonder 
which it was I told him," thought she, " What 
a number of things I shall have to think of 
when I go to make my Paques ! " 

But if she had had any conception of the 
acute misery the unfortunate man from whom 
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she had just fled was suffering, she would 
have gone back to him in spite of everything. 
She had never guessed he loved her, so she 
could not imagine how bitterly hard it was to 
him to see the heart he' had been so power- 
less to touch so freely given to another. 



CHAPTER II. 

" contemptible physick ! that doth take 
So long a study to preserve so short a life." 

Vittoria Corombona, 

"POR two weeks Stella and her mother hung 
over Robert Vane's sick-bq|^, often hardly- 
daring to hope he would live more than a few 
hours. These were days and nights of stifled 
anguish, each of the watchers choking down 
her tears until alone. Now and then Stella gave 
her mother a fervent kiss, and whispered, " It 
is hard to bear, mother dear, is it not ?'* — but 
that was all ; they were afraid to count their 
slight hopes. How they listened to the tones of 
the doctors' voices, and watched the looks in 
their eyes to try to read in them if there was 
anything bad they were keeping back from 
them! How their hearts vibrated to any 
change in the patient, for change, alas ! might 
mean so much ! He lived, but never seemed 
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to get out of danger, and both his nurses 
were worn out with suspense and anxiety. 
Even his doctors confessed there was much 
that puzzled them in the case, and it was 
easy to see that their cUnical sagacity was at 
fault. At last there was an improvement, 
and they knew that if they only could keep 
up his strength the worst was over. As 
soon as Stella knew this her strength became 
as the strength of ten, and she felt capable of 
any amount of exertion — working thus with 
hope, and seeing her brother better for the 
eflforts she made. She now compelled her 
poor mother to take the rest she so much 
needed, but as Mrs. Vane gradually became 
relieved of anxiety on her son's account, she 
began to torment herself about other matters. 
"How could she rest?" said she; she who 
had "such a heavy heart about so many 
different things." She did not like being in 
an hotel wasting her substance. She did not 
like "those nasty Roman Catholic priests 
coming about any child of hers ! She did 
not like leaving Stella alone with Robert now 
he was getting better, and more able to talk, 
for fear he should pervert her to his own way 
of thinking. She fidgeted so much that 
there was a great risk of her worrying her 
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unfortunate son into a relapse ; so as soon as 
an operation whicii the doctors had not been 
able to perform until he was a little better 
was safely over, Stella tried to get her to 
return to Ravensburgh, and leave her to nurse 
her brother. Mrs. Vane refused to do so, 
though she did not deny that home cares 
were "heavy on her mind," especially as she 
had come away in such a hurry that she had 
had no time to lock anything properly away, 
and Stella became seriously uneasy lest her 
mother's perpetual lamentations over the 
melting away of all her little hoard of savings 
should have a bad effect on the invalid, who 
could not help occasionally hearing some of 
them. Many a time she saw him look at his 
mother with eyes full of such mournful con- 
sciousness of the enormity of the sin he had 
committed in getting laid up at an expensive 
hotel, and having extravagant doctors called 
in to attend him, that her heart ached for 
him, and she quite dreaded lest he should 
begin to fret too. And yet poor Mrs. Vane's 
economies did not proceed from avarice, but 
from a desire to provide for Stella, coupled 
with strong anxiety that she should be well 
punished for her contumacy by feeling all the 
discomfort of the process. 
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" That operation of poor Eobert's will be 
fifty pounds at the very least, and it's well if 
it is not ever so much more," said she one 
day ruefully, when alone with Stella. 

" Never mind, mother, if it saves his life." 

"I want his life saved of course, and I 
would not mind about the money, if I had 
plenty of fifties, but if one has to give all the 
little hoardings and scrapings one has had so 
much trouble to get together, to a couple of 
fine gentlemen of doctors who drop them 
down into their pockets as a matter of course, 
what is to be done when I am gone ? You 
are no small trouble to me, I can tell you : 
you will not take any means to provide for 
yourself, and here's money without end going 
out, and little enough coming in, and I am 
nearly at my wit's end when I think it all 
over." 

" I will take means to provide for myself, I 
will do anything you like." 

"You know very well there's only one 
thing a girl like you can do to provide for her 
future, and that you won't do, so say no 
more about it," said Mrs. Vane pettishly. 

"Can't I work for my living?" replied 
Stella; "I know lean, so don't be anxious 
about my future, mother." 
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" Work ! what is your work worth ? Who 
wants it ? You who might do so well for 
yourself to be so cruel and disobedient. You 
will get my life before you have done." 

Stella turned away puzzled and sick at 
heart, and wished marriage as a profession 
had never been invented. 

As Robert Vane got better his mother got 
worse, but she would never have left them if 
the following letter had not come from the 
"Sheffield Iris:"— 

" My dearest Friend, 

" I am so glad your dear boy is better ; may 
he long be spared to see the error of his ways 
in embracing false gods and distressing an 
affectionate parent. I still go on giving an 
eye to your house during your absence, as 
you asked me, which I readily promised to do 
for your sake, though not a pleasant job, a^d 
likely to bring ill will. I go daily to see if 
there are any letters to forward, as we agreed 
I should. I vary my time of going so as to 
catch them if they are reckoning on my going 
at one time more than another, for servants 
are that deep one cannot be too much on 
one's guard against them and their ways; 
but to do them justice, I have never seen any- 
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thing at all wrong, thougli I am quite sure 
there is something going on which they do 
not want me to find out, or why should that 
forward girl in the kitchen be so very anxious 
that I should not have the trouble of going 
to the Grange myself to see about the letters. 
She said, with a very queer twinkle in her 
eye, that * it was quite a pity I should have 
a journey every day after them, when the 
postman could so easily leave all that came at 
my house, or she could step along with them 
herseK.' I looked at her with a good deal 
of dignity, so much as to let her see I was 
not to be turned that way from what I 
thought it right to do, and told her quietly 
that I should keep to my present plan, I 
miss you, my dear fi^iend, very much, and 
your absence makes me see more of my other 
neighbours. The Etheredges still have a great 
deal going on in their house. It will be a very 
queer thing, won't it, if Alice gets to be Mrs. 
Philip Brereton before she dies ; — ^but Stella 
ought to have been the one, I shall always 
say that ; and if I can get a chance of saying 
it nicely to any of the Etheredges I will; 
anyhow I will do my best to make an oppor- 
tunity to tell Mrs. Etheredge not to reckon 
too much on his fine words or promises, for 
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we know enough of him to be assured he is 
very changeable. I told you about him (we 
won't name names, it will be wiser not) 
setting them home from the ball without so 
much as a hat on his head. I was not sure 
it was true at first, but it turns out it is, and 
I will tell you how I know. My Marianne, 
foolish girl that she is, is very much taken up 
with Mr. Brereton's man-servant at present, 
and some silly attentions he is paying her, 
which I mean to put a stop to ; however, it is 
not my fault if she took a walk last Sunday 
evening with him when she ought to have 
been at church. I told her she must go away 
if it occurred again, and then I questioned 
her about this story, for it is the town's talk, 
and of course his man-servant would know if 
it was true or not, and she said it was quite 
true ; and I spoke about it to Mrs. Etheredge 
also, and she could not deny it. Well, it 
seems he has proposed, and Dr. Etheredge 
has given his consent, if only Lady Letitia is 
agreeable to it ; but Lady Letitia is not, and 
all she can be got to say is, that * PhiUp is of 
age and must please himself;' but that is not 
enough for Dr. Etheredge, and he won't hear 
of the marriage unless Lady Letitia will write 
and say she is pleased about it too, which she 
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will not do, because, of course, she is not at all 
pleased ; so the Doctor will not let him set his 
foot in the Castle, or write to the girl or see 
her ; and some think that it will never be a 
wedding, and some think it will. And the way 
I know so much about it is this : I put on my 
bonnet and went to see Mrs. Etheredge, and 
told her there were so many queer contradio*^ 
tory stories going that it would be better for 
her to tell me the truth, and I could set them 
straight ; so she told me the rights of the story, 
and that's just how it is. And Mr. Brereton is 
in a sad way, and very angry with his mother 
and every one ; but he cannot help himself, for 
he cannot get to see Alice. Alice, poor girl, is 
about the best of them all in my mind, and 
goes very quietly about, saying nothing, good 
or bad, to vex any one ; but her mother struts 
about with a very set-up kind of look, as much 
as to say that she could tell people if she 
chose, that her daughter might be a great 
lady when she Uked if the family pleased. By- 

the-bye, young Mr. B hurt himself very 

badly one day when he was going to call at the 
Gastle — was thrown off his horse and lamed ; 
and it is thought by many it was a judgment 
on him for running about the country after 
Roman Catholics. Now I think I must have 

VOL. II. D 
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told you all. Mr. Westcourt looks very down- 
hearted, poor man, on account of your absence, 
and has been called in to some more of the best 
families lately, and that is all the news I can 
send you to-day. So, wishing you all good 
wishes for your invaUd's recovery, and your 
speedy return home, 

" I am your attached friend, 

" Maetha Peiestman. 

" P.S. — ^My dear friend, such a painful dis- 
covery ! I went to your house this afternoon, 
and the best tea china was standing out on 
the kitchen-table; — they must have had a 
party ! What a wicked world it is !" 

When Mrs. Vane heard that her best set of 
Worcester china, which her poor mother had 
given her, was " hacked about commonly by 
her servants," she felt a sacred call home- 
wards to rescue her household gods, and off 
she went, making her son give her his solemn 
promise not to do anything to sap Stella's 
faith. She was just a Kttle uncomfortable 
about going, even then, but Stella's faith 
could take some care of itself, whereas the 
tea-cups could not. She promised to return 
so soon as her treasures were locked away, 
and the servants reduced to obedience, but 
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Stella knew that when she once got home she 
would find a hundred things, "to put her 
hand to," as she expressed it herself, and 
would not find her way back to York in a 
hurry. It was an immense relief to Stella 
when her mother went, for she escaped a 
thousand and one reproaches daily for her 
foolish and rebellious conduct, the number of 
which proved Mrs. Vane must have guessed 
about her final refusal of Mr. Westcourt. 
She was sorry that all this put her mother in 
a false light with Eobert, for this talk about 
money was by no means habitual with her, 
but only intended to drive Stella into the 
right track of marriage. Stella, however, 
was more than ever determined not to inflict 
herself as a wife on any one for the sake of 
her daily bread, but to learn and labour truly 
to put herself in the way of earning her own 
living against the time came when the effort 
would be demanded of her. It was very 
difficult to know how best to do this, but 
she resolved to do her utmost to improve 
every gift she had so as to be prepared for 
any emergency. It was, she thought, very 
hard of parents when they knew their 
daughters would have nothing to hve on 
when they themselves were dead, not to 
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make them work at something from the 
very beginning. Then marriage, if it came, 
would come as a happy accident, and if it 
never came, they need have no cause to think 
they had failed in the one aim of woman's 
life. Mrs. Vane did not return; they had 
not expected her to do so, but she wrote to 
Stella, advising her to get her brother away 
from the hotel, and settled in quiet lodgings, 
so soon as the doctors would sanction it. 
Hotel bills, she said, would run away with 
imtold gold, and where was it to come from ? 
The doctors thought he might very well be 
moved in a short time, but not to lodgings in 
a town like York. He must go to Chelten- 
ham, or Bath, where the waters would be 
of real service to him. Mrs. Vane would not 
hear of either of these places, they were fiar 
too expensive, but she recommended Down- 
ton-le-Street, a spa between York and Ra- 
vensburgh. She had spent happy days there 
in her youth — had met her husband there, — 
and seen through the vista of years, gilded 
by these bright memories, all the walks 
were never-ending sun-dappled alleys ; all the 
houses, sweet, smiling, rose-covered abodes 
of bliss. She forgot that it was summer 
when she saw them, and she in the prime of 
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her youth, whereas now it was the depth of 
winter. 

After a while they moved there, the invahd 
bearing the journey pretty well, but when 
they saw the one long- bleak row of cottages, 
set on the very top of a steep hill, exposed 
to every wind that blew, their hearts sank 
within them, for even the very beauty of the 
scene before them was expunged by the black, 
pold atmosphere which hung over all. Down 
below the bank on which they were standing, 
the broad river lay like a bow encircling in 
its arms a tract of flat meadow-land on the 
opposite side; this was now bare, and dull 
enough, and the very sight o£ the river, so 
cruelly cold and steely in aspect, made them 
shiver and turn away — ^but to what more 
cheerful ? To the right, in the distance, the 
high banks were clothed to the very summit 
with thick woods — the very woods in which 
their father and mother had wandered hand in 
hand so many years ago, but now the bare 
branches swayed to and fro in the wind which 
was rushing across the hill on which they were 
standing, prostrating each shrunk and with- 
ered thistle, each tuft of black-looking nettles 
or rank herbage, and sweeping, as it were, the 
surface of the water off at every gust. 
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" Let us get in, Robert ! " cried Stella, 
with a shudder, "it does not look particu- 
larly pleasant out here, does it ? but we shall 
be all right t^hen we get in to a nice warm 
fire." 

She did not feel very sure that they would 
be so even then, but she wanted to encourage 
her brother, who was painfully sensitive to 
. the aspect of things around him. The moment 
she got in she put him in a warm comer, 
in an easy chair, and wheeled it to a point 
fi'om whence he could not so well see the 
carpet rising in impetuous blisters on the 
floor, as the searching wind got under it, or 
the paper-like curtains fluttering in helpless 
weakness. Then she ruthlessly stopped a 
virulently ticking clock, which even she found 
too much for her endurance. Downton-le- 
Street was evidently a place only made for 
sununer residence, and this was fiirther 
proved by all the houses on both sides of 
them being shut up till spring, the inha- 
bitants thereof retreating to little warm 
kitchens at the back. From the front doors, 
lean, harpy-like women used to come out 
occasionally, gaze moumfiilly on the ** vi- 
sitors," and enter into conversation with 
them merely for the sake of recording their 
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surprise and envy at Mrs. Pattinson (their 
landlady), having got a good " let," quite out 
of the season. 

How the wind did howl an4 rage, and they 
up at the top of their hill, unprotected by 
any trees or high ground behind them, never 
lost one single groan ! 

" It is too bad of mother to send us here 
to this dreadful place ! " said Kobert ; " any 
little quiet place would have been better, if 
only shieltered ; I don't care for the waters, 
but I ought not to complain." 

That he felt bitterly, he had indeed no 
right to complain. He had been a disap- 
pointment and burthen to his mother almost 
all his life — ^he had embraced a religion she 
abhorred ; he had not done well for himself 
in any way; he had no money now, and 
beggars could not be choosers. He was a 
tutor in a nobleman's family when he be- 
came ill, and acting in his usual impulsive 
way he had rushed away at once to Ravens- 
burgh, hoping to get there in time to avoid 
being laid up amongst strangers ; but when 
he got to York he could go no farther, and 
now he had crippled his mother's resources 
already, and should be obliged to accept help 
from her for some time longer, however little 
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he liked her way of giving it. Stella defended 
poor Mrs. Vane, and tried to explain how it 
was she seemed so different to her real self, 
but Robert's only wish was to get well 
quickly, and free her from this burthen. His 
term of tutorship had expired during his ill- 
ness, and he had not looked out for another 
situation before that occurred, as it had been 
his intention to become a priest. He had 
nearly made up his mind to this, but he 
dreaded telling his mother so, for that seemed 
to her the consummation of his apostasy, and 
she was always entreating him to take any 
step but that. 

"Never mind thinking of these things 
now," said Stella, when he talked to her, 
"only get strong and well, and then do 
whatever you think right." So out they 
sallied to the well whenever the weather 
would allow them, and then they wandered 
in the lonely wood beyond. Once there, 
under the trees and sheltered by the steep 
hill, they could walk in it for a couple of 
miles, though all the time each sense brought 
its own burthen of melancholy. There was 
the strange smell of dank, fallen leaves and 
mouldering vegetation — the dry storm-rent 
branches which snapped and crackled be- 
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neatli their feet at every step — the unac- 
countable appearance of the few men they 
met — all and everything seemed to belong 
to a world where there was no hope. These 
few solitary persons whom they met from 
time to time seemed weighed down by 
anxiety and grief ; they were often standing 
by the way-side, too much absorbed by their 
own thoughts even to see a passer-by, or 
they moved on looking at Stella and her 
brother, with faces full of fixed melancholy. 
They were usually dressed in black, so they 
were not villagers. 

"Those men frighten me," said Stella; 
"they have such uncomfortable-looking eyes ; 
they seem as if they saw nothing, though we 
see them standing so long in the same place. 
What are they doing ? " 

" Looking unhappy at the scenery, and no 
wonder," replied Robert. 

" Do you think we shall go that way, if we 
stay long enough ? " 

She asked Mrs. Pattinson one day if she 
could tell her who they were, and was hor- 
rified to find that there was a large lunatic 
asylum just behind the wood, and that such 
of the patients as were thought well enough 
were allowed to ramble about alone. 
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" They are all quite harmless, miss ; they 
never take any notice of anybody," said Mrs. 
Pattinson; and Stella had no doubt it was 
true; but she felt afraid of them, and they 
brought the moumfulness of all around to its 
culminating point. It was a well-known fact 
to all that these poor men were absolutely 
harmless, but ever after that if she saw one 
standing in the pathway she turned back, or 
if she heard the crackling of boughs behind 
her suddenly she was ready to shriek with 
terror. 

They would have given anything to get 
away from Downton-le-Street, but unhappily 
(as they almost thought) there was no doubt 
the mineral waters were doing Robert Vane 
immense good, so they resolved to endure all. 

One day on their return to their lodgings, 
they found a letter from Mrs. Etheredge, 
saying that Mrs. Vane had given them such 
a pleasant account of Downton-le-Street (they 
had carefiiUy abstained from grumbling), that 
she had resolved to bring Alice with her, and 
join them there. They both wanted a little 
change, and there were many reasons which 
made it desirable for them to get away from 
Ravcnsburgh for a while, so they had made 
up their minds to come to a place where they 
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had friends, and of wliich they had heard 
such a favourable description. 

"What shaU we do?" cried SteUa. "It 
really is tiresome of mother, for I am sure 
they cannot stand it. I must write to stop 
them, but my letter ought to go to-day, for 
they write as if they were just on the move." 

"Don't they name a day, or ask you to 
take lodgings for them ? " 

" I think they do say something about that, 
but it is such funny writing I can hardly 
read it, and one day has been lost already, 
for it has been mis-sent. That is provoking. 
Well, I must not lose another, and the post 
goes out at three, and if that carpet jumps 
about in that irritating way, I am quite sure 
I shall not be able to write. Do, Robert, put 
your chair in the middle of that big bubble 
and sit down on it, perhaps if you do that it 
will keep it down." 

"Thank you, Stella, put that book you 
were reading to me this morning on it. I 
am sure that is heavy enough to keep any- 
thing down." 

"Flippant and impertinent, Robert, but 
taken as a sign you are getting better, highly 
gratifying, — ^but let me write. I should like 
you to see Alice, she is quite beautiful." 
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" Then why, in the name of goodness, do 
you try to prevent her coming ? Don't write, 
it won't hurt them to come." 

"I wish I could find out what day they 
propose to start," and she turned to the 
letter, which was crossed, and turned, and 
re-crossed in a distractingly erratic manner. 

Robert Vane sat languidly watching her ; 
he was still weak, and felt unable to employ 
himself, or find out for himself anything 
which would amuse him. Every suggestion, 
must come from Stella, to her he clung for 
help of all kind. He could not but admire 
the dear little puzzled face before him, as she 
tried to pick her way through the bristling 
difficulties of Mrs. Etheredge's letter. 

•* Miss Etheredge can't be more beautifiil 
than you, Stella, I am very sure of that ; 
but I wish she would come. , A little com- 
pany would be delightful, but she would 
think me a poor weak creature, I am afraid, 
if she did." And he got up as he spoke, 
and looked at himself in the oblong, un- 
flattering, lodging-house mirror over the 
mantelpiece. 

He did not look such an invalid, though 
the doctors always told Stella when she 
exulted in the brilliance of his dark eyes, 
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and the rich, ruddy colour 6f his complexion, 
that she must not regard these as signs of 
health, but rather the reverse. He was a 
very handsome man, but strangely unhke 
Stella, for his hair was dark and brown and 
curly, and his nose slightly aquiline. He 
had a merry smile — ^in fact, his whole face 
sparkled with Ufe, though he was often low- 
spirited as now. He had been too unpros- 
perous, perhaps, to be very happy, and what 
made it worse was, that he himself had 
usually been the cause of his own want of 
success. He had always had just the luck 
to fall in love with the line of action which 
led him in a direction opposite to that of 
fortune. Could he have made himself happy 
in the faith in which he had been brought 
up, there was the patron of the living of 
Ravensburgh pledged to give it to him when 
it became vacant. This promise had been 
given before his father's death, and when 
that event took place, an old man was put 
into it to hold it for Robert; thus a quiet 
future had been assured to him where he 
could have worked within easy lines familiar 
to him from his youth up. Could he have 
boldly gone over to the new faith, which 
seemed to him to be all that he wanted, a 
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good tutorship ending in a settlement as 
private chaplain to a friend, who had been 
one of the main agents in turning him away 
from the creed he had formerly held, was 
ready for his acceptance, but he said that 
he had doubts which would for ever prevent 
him from being a clergyman of the Church of 
England, and yet he did not take any steps 
to be received into the Church of Rome — so 
the opportunity was lost. 

This was rather hard on Robert Vane, for 
his mind was quite made up, and he only 
kept back from taking the final step, because 
of the grief and importunity of his mother. 
And then he found, when at last he did go 
over to Rome, as Mrs. Vane called it, "it 
was a great relief to her, for anything was 
better than having a thing hanging over her 
that way from one week's end to another." 
Meantime, however, his prospects in life had 
been materially injured by his forbearance. 

Sometimes, especially now, he bitterly re- 
pented his own want of decision and know- 
ledge of her character, and that brought on 
a long series of other regrets, and a melan- 
choly catalogue of his own follies and fail- 
ures. 

Stella, who was of quite a different make 
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of mind, had no patience with states of de- 
spondency, or repentance; she would not 
listen to any outward expression of these 
mental conditions, or give him time to in- 
dulge in them privately.. According to her 
creed, if you had done wrong, be sorry for 
it, and be done with it — only take good care 
to be wiser next time ; but there was no such 
bitterly foohsh waste of time as bemoaning 
what was past and gone. 

Now she looked up and saw an expression 
in his face which she did not approve of; she 
laid down Mrs. Etheredge's letter, and went 
to his side. . "I won't have you think of 
that, Robert,'' she exclaimed. 

" Of what ? " said he, turning to her. 

"Of that particular dismal thing which 
you are enjoying this moment." 

" Enjoying!" he repeated, bitterly enough. 
" You must not expect me to be always fiill 
of spirits, Stella. People when they are my 
age do not find life all brightness." 

" You have nothing to do with life, Robert 
— nothing at all — ^what business have you to 
go and take a big net, and sweep all the woes 
in the world into it for your own food ? Just 
mind your own business, which is, to obey 
me and get well as soon as you can." 
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*^ And then?" 

** Set yourself to work to do your best to 
make some tinv frao^ment of the world better 
and happier for having you in it, and don't 
be always worrvino: about the rest of it." 

" Stella, my darling, you are a very good 
gh'l, but not strong on the side of imagina- 
tion — one must think of things." 

" Mv idea is that if one allows one's-self to 
think about things (as you call it) it just 
means a valuable hour taken from some piece 
of work one ought to have been doing." 

"Ah! Stella, my child, it is all very well 
talking, but many a precious hour I see you 
spend in that chair by the window ; you know 
best what you are thinking of, but you ought 
not to be thinking, but doing some work to 
help the world a little." 

" What is the use of my work, I am only a 
woman ; now you can do something." 

Robert was silent ; perhaps he could — he 
hoped so, but he wished he were a stronger 
man. Up to the time of his illness he had 
pleased himself by thinking that soon the 
time would come when he would be a priest ; 
tlien he would gladly go to some God-for- 
sakon neighbourhood, and work, and struggle, 
and toil, from morning till night, in one long 
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endeavour to make things a Kttle better down 
here below ; but now he began to despair of 
ever getting well enough to do any good, and 
his own strength seemed a mere speck when 
set to contend with the mountains of evil 
which he knew to exist. "Never mind," 
said he bravely, "I'll work hard enough 
when I am well, Stella." 

" Poor darling, I am sure you will," replied 
Stella ; then, with one of her sudden transi- 
tions from earnest to jest, she added, " but 
you might just as well have begun your work 
awhile ago, when I asked you; you would 
not keep the cai^pet down I " 

" What a servile use to put an exalted 
individual to ! " said Robert, getting up and 
showing every sign of docile obedience. " Do 
you allow me a chair, or shall I be more 
eflScient if I sit down on the floor ?" 

" On the floor," said Stella ; " whatever is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well." 

Just as they were laughing at Robert's 
efforts to hit the centre of the turbulent piece 
of the carpet, a carriage covered with luggage 
drove up to the door. Stella ran to the 
window, and saw two anxious faces scan- 
ning the appearance of the house. " Why, it 
is Alice ! " cried she. " Robert, it is Alice ! " 
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" Who is Alice ? " cried a Toice from the 
floor. 

"Alice Etheredge and her mother, of 
com^se, and I just writing to them ! " 

" Letters always answer themselves, if you 
only wait!" said he; and he forsook the 
post of danger to look out of the window, 
and saw a pretty pale face pinched with cold, 
a mesh of bright hair blown about by the 
wind, and an elderiy lady standing on the 
steps counting her luggage. 

"Oh Stella," cried he, "that is a dear 
little creature ! What a blessing you did not 
write to stop them coming ! " 



CHAPTEE ni. 

" I have pray'd 
To God, and I have talk'd with my own heart, 
And have unravelled my entangled web, 
And have at length determined what is right." 

Shelley — The Cencu 

" She went with such a battle in her thoughts, and so 
deadly an overthrow given to her best resolutions, that 
even her body, when the battle was fought, was withal 
oppressed." 

Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia. 

"nOWNTON - LE . STREET was now a 
changed place. The Etheredges had 
found rooms in the same house, and they all 
walked and talked, and spent their ev^enings 
together. And now, after a month of this 
companionship, every walk to the well was a 
possible pleasure, every evening a certain 
delight ; for then they shut out the chill grey 
twilight, and heaped more coals on their fire, 
drew their chairs round it, and basked in the 
ruddy glow. Candles were witli one consent 
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tabooed, as unfriendly to conversation, and 
ghost stories, love stories, and all kinds of 
discussions reigned and flourished. Robert 
Vane was thoroughly happy ; he felt as if he 
had known the Etheredges all his life, and he 
enjoyed the present with a happy tranquillity 
as if it were too well established ever to come 
to an end. He thought he had never seen any 
one so sweet and loveable as Alice. Stella 
was beautiful, but Alice was his ideal Mary. 
Mrs. Etheredge, too, quite won his heart; 
she was a bright, handsome, motherly woman 
overflowing with love and kindness, all of 
which, in the absence of her Doctor, she 
poured forth on the Vanes, adopting them at 
once as her own children in a free, large- 
hearted manner, and spending all her time in 
contriving little comforts for Robert ; though, 
as he oflen said, the sight of her was one of 
the very best she could give him, as she sat 
by the fire in her pretty grey dress with her 
little warm Shetland shawl on her shoulders, 
her eyes beaming with satisfaction on her 
three young people; her very presence brought 
a sense of contentment and rest. Strangely 
enough, Robert on these occasions was the 
very life and soul of the party and drew all 
along with him into the radius of enjoyment. 
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Nearly all — for sometimes Stella drew 
back into the shade of her dark corner, and 
gave way to thoughts which saddened her. 
The sight of Alice* brought so many things 
to her mind which she wished to forget. 
She had had during the past month very 
little conversation with her about Mr. Brere- 
ton. At first she had rather shrunk from 
the subject, and been thankful that they had 
so few opportunities of speaking together 
alone. But that state of mind was much too 
cowardly to prevail long with Stella, and she 
confronted the inevitable like a woman. There 
was little to tell or hear. No poor lovers 
could well.be more uncomfortably situated; 
they were engaged, but without the consent 
or approbation of either Lady Letitia or 
Alice's father and mother. They were not 
allowed to meet or to write. Phihp had 
written to Alice once or twice; but as all 
the letters came to the Castle in a bag o£ 
which Dr. Etheredge had the key, they were 
ruthlessly returned to him unopened. He 
had met her on the one occasion on which 
she had been allowed to go to the Grange 
alone; but her father had seen them from 
the library. window, and that was why Ahce 
had been at once banished to Downton-le- 
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Street. The reason for all tliis severity was, 
that Lady Letitia had, during an interview 
with Dr. Etheredge, shown snoh decided 
antagonism and aversion to the marriage, 
that Dr. Etheredge's pride was engaged in 
the matter. He had plainly told her that, 
in spite of all supposed worldly advantages, 
he also disliked the idea of such an alliance 
for his daughter, who, if she wished to please 
him, must marry a good Catholic, and a man 
who was something beyond a " mere good- 
tempered, easy-going sportsman ! '* Alice 
coloured as she repeated these words, and 
said her father must have been very angry 
before he said such an unjust, h^rd thing as 
that. Lady Letitia had answered, " that the 
upper classes had nothing to do but amuse 
themselves — ^that was one of the advantages 
of their position — they were not obliged to 
spend their Uves in toiUng to bring them- 
selves into notice. Dr. Etheredge would, 
doubtless, have no dijQBiculty in finding a son- 
in-law such as he wished," and so on. They 
had gone on saying unpleasant things for 
some time, and at last had made each other 
so angry that he had tol4 her that if ever 
Alice married her son it would be in spite of 
him, and he would in that case never speak 
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to her again. Lady Letitia had asked him 
if she might rely on his telling this, his deci- 
sion, to the young people, and he had told 
her she might do so, and had kept his word. 
Philip had come to the Castle and insisted 
on seeing her father, but had found him im- 
moveable ; he had forbidden him to come to 
the house, or to see her, or write to her, and 
had not even allowed them to speak a word 
to each other in his presence, which was very 
hard when she knew he was there. A few 
days afterwards, however, they had met by 
chance on her part, and the pleasure of that 
meeting was worth being sent away for. On 
that occasion she had been so sorry for 
Phihp that she had readily promised not to 
be persuaded to give him up. He had vowed 
he would never lose her, and they had agreed 
to try patience. 

"Does Philip know all that your father 
said?'' asked Stella. 

"He knows all that he said to Lady 
Letitia, but not what he said to me." 

Stella turned inquiring eyes on Alice. 

" He told me," replied Alice, in a tone of 
great vexation, " that PhiUp would never 
really do anything ; that he would try to get 
into Parliament and fail, which would be a 
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good thing for all; that that eflFort would 
work off all the energy he had in him, and 
he would drop as naturally as possible into a 
mere dull country squire, quite content to 
spend his time * in watching things grow/ " 

" He might spend his time a great deal 
worse," cried Stella, flushing with indignation. 
" Half the pleasure of my life consists in 
doing that. First there are the snowdrops 
to wait for, and when they have popped their 
dear little heads out, then the aconite opens 
out a pretty Uttle green umbrella to cover its 
yellow buds, and so it goes on all through 
the year ! Why, it is delightful to go out 
and find a new bud or some unexpected 
flower. I would not be without the garden 
for anything in the world ; I love every 
flower in it!" 

" Yes, but a man ? — " 

"Well, even a man is all the better for 
liking flowers ; but I am afraid your father 
was thinking of turnips. It is very vexing, 
but he has no idea of what Philip is really 
like." 

" It is very hard to hear him spoken of so 
contemptuously," murmured Alice ; "besides 
I never know what to say to him." 

"You should say that while Philip is 
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worried and tormented by being crossed in 
what he has set his heart on, they cannot 
expect him to do any good. I wish I dared 
to speak to Dr. Btheredge." 

Strange to say, though AUce seemed mourn- 
ful when spoken to about these things, she did 
not at other times seem unhappy about them. 
She regretted not seeing PhUip ; she would 
have Uked a letter, but as the days passed 
never bringing any sign of his existence, or 
any hope for the future, she never seemed 
desponding or anxious, but loved him in her 
own quiet way, and rested in all tranquillity 
on the assurance of his love for her. 

" What would you do if- you were in my 
place, Stella?" she asked one day. 

"Don't ask me," replied Stella; "I am 
quite different from you." 

"Nay, but just tell me what you would 
do?" 

" Tell me first if he has ever proposed you 
should run away and marry him?" 

" Of course he has ; I had a mauvais quart 
d^heure about that the last time I saw him, 
poor fellow." 

" Then why don't you do it ?" 

" Stella ! how can you talk so ?" 

"Did I not warn you beforehand that I 
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was very different from you ? that is what I 
should do if I loved him, and we were treated 
as unjustly as you are — ^that is, if I saw no 
chance of keeping my word in any other 
way." 

"I shall never do that," said Alice. 

" I know that, dear," replied Stella, and 
she turned away wondering if Alice did love 
hinL much. It seemed strange if she did that 
she never seemed unhappy about him 1 " Poor 
Philip!" thought she, "he is worth a little 
more love than that comes to." Alice, no 
doubt, loved him, but in her own fashion, and 
if any one else had happened to ask her first 
she would have loved that other person quite 
as well. That was just what made it seem so 
hard that the chance lot should have fallen on 
Philip, whom she herself had known so long 
that he somehow seemed to belong to her ; and 
then Dr. Btheredge's contemptuous words 
started up into unpleasant prominence. " If 
Alice wishes to please me she must marry a 
man who is something better than a mere 
good-tempered, easy-going sportsman." That 
is rather a cutting description of the man one 
likes best in the world ! There is only one 
worse thing which can be said, and that is to 
caU him "well-meaning;" but good-tem- 
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pered, easy-going ! Why, they were not even 
content with him when they had got him ! 
The words recurred again and again, with 
vexatious persistence; and the worst was 
that Stella in her heart could not but own 
that there was an apparent fitness in them. 
Only apparent — more than that she would 
not admit; and she knew him better than 
any one. She recognized in him a capacity 
for higher things, and was sure some day he 
would justify her faith, so that they might all 
say what they liked now ; she who knew him 
best trusted him. But, imhappy thought, 
after all what had she to do with it ? Why 
need she be trusting him ? He was gone from 
her for ever, and she was doing very wrong 
in thinking so much of him ! But who would 
now study his ways, and encourage him when 
he strove for something better ? Not Alice, 
she knew ; and sometimes she felt very bitter 
against the poor little woman whom she loved 
so much. Once or twice lately it had occurred 
to her that Kobert was getting very fond of 
Alice, he seemed to be so happy in her mere 
presence ; and he had lately never said a word 
about going to Ushaw College, or any of his 
plans for the future. If they had but met 
six months ago ! They suited perfectly in 
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most ways ; they were both Roman Catholics ; 
it was a thousand times more suitable a mar- 
riage than the other, of which no one ap- 
proved ; and as she thought of this her heart 
gave a great leap, when she pictured to her- 
self what a heaven upon earth life would be if 
Philip were but free again, and she once more 
his friend. That was all she wanted, she was 
happy so long as he loved no one better than 
herself; but as it was, estranged as they were, 
her days passed in dull bitterness, without 
her having even the consolation of thinking 
that her pain $tvurod his happiness, for she 
knew when ho Siuv more of Alice he would 
never be content with the measure of love she 
had it in her power to give him. 

She was suddenly and horribly tempted. 
Should she try to bring together the two now 
in the dining-room? Robert was evidently 
well-disposed to be in love with Alice, if not 
so already; Alice (not being a person of 
strong, fixed likings) might as well take to 
Robert, as she would never be allowed to 
marry Phihp. And Philip? Well, Phihp 
would suffer no real loss, for he would never be 
with Alice, even if he got her. But 
jed not do anything to bring them 
her ; all she had to do was to let things 
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go quietly on as they were doing now, only 
refraining from giving Robert any hint that 
Alice was not free, and then most likely 
Alice, timid and irresolute as she was in most 
things, seeing herself baffled and disappointed 
in the hopeless affair on which she had now set 
her wishes, might in the end accept Robert 
from mere weakness. 

" But if I did that what a wretch I should 
be!" cried Stella, suddenly becoming aware 
of the crookedness of the course she was pro- 
posing to follow. " I had no idea that I could 
ever become such a hateful creature as I am 
now ; " but though she turned away from the 
temptation with loathing, something within 
her kept saying all the time, " It is no such 
great crime 1 He was mine before he was 
hers ; he was fond of me even when he was 
a boy ; and now for her sake all that is for- 
gotten, and 1^ hardly speaks to me. Besides, 
it is not as if I meant to do anything ; the 
very worst I thought of doing was to stand 
aloof and let them all act as they liked." 
She felt cold, ill, and thoroughly miserable, 
as she sat thus in her dark bedroom all alone 
with her temptation. It seemed to her that 
when Alice married Philip life for herself 
would come to a full stop ; she could look at 
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nothing beyond that, except a waste of long 
desolate years, during which she, a sad and 
lonely wojnan^ would drag to its dreary end a 
life which she had wilfully spoilt. The very 
thought of this empty future filled her with 
dismay. Had she not still power to shape 
her hfe otherwise ? Or if love and honour to 
Alice forbade her to think for one moment of 
regaining him, had she not strength to cast 
him out of her heart once and for ever ? But 
when she tried to do so she found she would 
rather think of him with pain than not think 
of him at all. Never had she been so mise- 
rable before ; and downstairs she heard Alice 
and Kobert talking merrily together, gay and 
happy. " O God 1 " cried she, " have mercy 
on a poor tempted girl ; — ^I have no strength 
myself." 

" I will not stay here to be tempted," she 
said at last ; " I'll go downstairs " — ^for when 
with either Philip or Ahce, she had no such 
feelings as these, but was able to rejoice in 
their happiness. 

Nevertheless, when Alice came and tapped 
gently at her door> entreating her to come 
down, she refused to go. 

"Do come, Estelle, petite ch^rie," said 
Alice, coming gently in, "do, please. Your 
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brother is in our room, and we are all so 
happy ; only we want you — " 

" My head aches/* said SteUa ; " I will 
come soon, if I can, but unless it gets a little 
better I had rather stay here." 

" May I stay with you ? *' 

** No, go downstairs, dear, to the others," 
said Stella, feeling what a fiend she was, if 
Alice only knew. After a few words of pity 
Alice went away; but Stella never left her 
room that night. It might be retributive 
justice, but her head did ache violently 
now. 

Next morning when she went down, Robert 
was reading a letter; a letter which evi- 
dently contained something important to him. 
Usually he spoke to her with great openness 
of everything which concerned himself, but 
he put this letter down silently, and began to 
eat his breakfast with his mind apparently 
fully occupied with what he had read. 

" Who is your letter fipom ? " asked Stella, 
" and why do you look so very grave ? " 

" I will tell you all about it after, but I 
want to think it well over myself before I 
do so." 

She let him think in peace. About eleven 
o'clock Alice came to see if they were not 
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going out. Stella said "Yes," and rose. 
Kobert said " Xo." 

"Your head aclies?" said Alice kindly, 
giving him her vinaigrette. Stella could not 
help thinking they were made for each other. 
" Why won't you come out ? " she said ap- 
pealingly. 

" I want to think how I am to answer that 
letter." 

" Come with us," said Alice, " and we will 
help you to think." 

" Your presence clouds my judgment," 
said he, smiling gravely, while his eyes dwelt 
in reverent admiration on the beautiful girl 
before him. 

" I will go then," said she, with no per- 
ception of how intensely he meant this, and 
no spark of coquetry, " only be quick, Estelle, 
for mamma is waiting." 

" I feel so curious about that letter, 
Robert," said Stella, lingering one minute 
after her. " I hope it is nothing which 
makes you unhappy." 

"No, but it puzzles me. It may be an 
interposition of Providence on my behalf, or 
a direct temptation of the Evil One ! " 

" Surely you can be in no doubt which it 
is ; they can never look alike." 
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" Do you never feel tempted to persuade 
yourself wrong is right ? " 

" Every hour of the day," cried Stella, 
blushing to the very roots of her hair ; and 
she would at once have confessed to him in 
what shape her temptation came, if Mrs. 
Etheredge had not called her, and hurried 
her away. 

When they came home, Robert was gay 
enough. 

" What have you done with the Evil One ?" 
asked Stella. 

*' Pushed him out of sight for awhile and 
locked him up. Leave him alone ; he will 
soon be strong enough to let himself out." 
And aU the afternoon he was bright and 
happy. Not so Stella; she could not lock 
her demon so well out of the way. She could 
not help fancying the letter had some refer- 
ence to Alice. She saw Robert's eyes jfixed 
so thoughtfully on her, and he seemed to like 
her so much. Alice was never quick to see 
admiration, but always quick to show affec- 
tionate regard to those she liked. She was 
just the girl to lead a man on to love her, 
without being aware of what she was doing. 
Never had Stella been so puzzled to know 
what she ought to do. She had no oppor- 
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tonity of speaking to Bobert, for they all 
dined together, and then settled down to 
spend the evening in each other's company ; 
even then she was very silent, and her silence 
was infections. 

" We are all very thonghtfbl," said Sobert, 
after awhile. " Tell a ghost story, Stella ; I 
wish you would." 

"Not to-night, please," replied she. "I 
don't feel as if I could." 

" Oh, no more ghost stories, I beg of you," 
cried Mrs. Etheredge, " you don't know how 
you terrify AHce. She pretends to like them, 
but she dares not put the candle out after 
bearing them." 

" Then," said Kobert, " let us make believe 
it is Halloween, and try our luck with some 
of those nuts — ^you know how to do it, don't 
you? Each of us must put a nut on the 
front of the grate, and wait tmtil it gets hot^ 
then it will blow up; the one whose nut 
springs outwards gets married, those whose 
nuts fall in, don't." 

" But there are only two of you to try ! 
You wiU not try, I am sure, Bobert — ^you are 
better disposed of," said Mrs. Etheredge, 
thinking of his intention of becoming a 
priest. 
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" Oh never mind that," said he, " wait 
until it happens ;" and they each put a nut 
on the bar. Robert's very soon jumped into 
the fire. 

" That shows you need not have tried, my 
dear boy; the nut knew all about it," re- 
marked Mrs. Btheredge. 

" Now Stella," said Robert, " you and Lady 
Alice won't be long ; you have hotter places 
on the bar than I had." 

Even as he spoke, Alice's nut followed 
his own, and went into the fire with a sudden 
little explosion. She sighed and said, " It is 
only what I expected ; I knew quite well that 
would happen." 

Almost directly after, Stella's jumped on 
to her lap. She threw it into the fire at once, 
saying, "Your's ought to have flown out, 
Alice, for you are sure to marry, and I am 
equally sure not to do so ; so I shall put mine 
into its proper place." 

Mrs. Etheredge was the first to break the 
silence. ^' Robert, do you think you will go 
for awhile to Ravensburgh when you leave 
here, or go at once to Ushaw ? '* 

" I am not very sure what I shall do," 
repUed Robert, "you know my mind was 
never absolutely made up about Ushaw." 
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" Well, if yon do decide upon becoming a 
priest, you choose a very noble life." 

" I almost hope you won't, Mr Vane," said 
Alice ; " if you do, I am sure I shall pity you, 
you are not at all like the grave men one sees, 
who have no homes like homes, and who 
seem cut off from everything in this world. 
I could not fancy you living that way, you are 
not hard enough for it." 

Robert's eye brightened as he looked at 
Alice, but he seemed too frill of thought to 
speak at once, 

" Well, dear Eobert, if you decide, as I can- 
not help thinking you will, I have an idea, 
and that is, that when we get our new church 
at Ravensburgh, it would be very charming if 
we could have you for our priest, you would 
be near your mother and sister, and near us 
too," said Mrs. Etheredge. 

" How delightful it would be, but I should 
have no chance of such a thing." 

"Ohl I don't know that, both Lord 
Bavensburgh and my husband would recom- 
mend you, and Lord Ravensburgh is the 
Bishop's brother ; they both of them think a 
great deal of the- Doctor and what he advises." 

" How nice it would be," exclaimed Alice. 

Stella, forgetting Alice's habitually uncon« 
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scious warmth of expression, looked at her in 
some surprise at her open encouragement of 
Robert, who said only, " I must think it all 
over. I want to be near you, that is quite 
certain ;". and so they talked, and Stella sat in 
her dark comer thoughtful and silent. 

"Robert," said she, when at last the 
Btheredges had gone to bed, " do you think 
you will go to Ushaw ?" 

" I don't know, Stella. Why do you ask ; 
I need not make up my mind now." 

" Because I want very much to know; you 
used to speak of it as a certainty, now you 
seem quite undecided." 

" Well, I am rather undecided." 

" If there were no Alice in the world would 
you be undecided ?" 

"Why do you say that ?" said he, colouring 
violently, and looking away from her. 

" Because, dear Robert, I am so afraid of 
your getting to like her too much for your 
own happiness. You must not do that, for 
she is not free. I feel as if I ought to tell you 
this, but I shall be miserable if I see it pains 
you." 

" It does not pain me. Why should it ?" 
said he, retreating to the fire; but Stella saw 
that it did. She went and stood by him, 
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putting her arm round him, and was startled 
by his seizing her in a violent embrace, and 
whispering, " I'll tell you the truth, Stella, I 
do love her, I am a fool, I know, and worse, 
for I ought not even to have thought of her; 
a man vowed to the priesthood is half a priest 
already; but Stella, she is so delightful," 

"Tell me all you can about it," said he 
after awhile, " and why I never heard it before ? 
What a fool I was, I was reaUy beginning to 
think she might get to love me !" 

Stella told him as much as she could about 
it, and then he said, " Poor little thing, then 
she is not happy either." 

"Nobody is happy," thought Stella, but 
she only sighed. 

"I could not go on seeing her; that 
would never do; I could^ not bear it. I 
should be sure to say or do something I ought 
not. Don't pity me, and don't look so 
unhappy ; you make me far worse. It is not 
so bad as you think ! You see, darling, you 
have told me in time." And he went to bed, 
trying to seem the same as usual, but with a 
look in his face that wrung Stella's heart. 
She had fought a good fight and prevailed, 
and now if it had not been for Bobert, she 
would have felt lighter-hearted and happier 
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than she had done for a long time. But for 
more than two hours she heard him pacing 
up and down his room, until at last, worn out 
with a long, trying day, she fell into a sound 
sleep. 

When they got up next morning he was 
gone. Stella found a few .hastily- written lines 
from him, to say that he had gone to Ushaw, 
and that she would not see him again until 
he had become a priest. " Don't think this 
too sudden," said he, " I found I was drifting 
away from the purpose of my hfe, and besides, 
dear Stella, I could not have borne to have 
seen her again. Do not for one moment 
blame her, she never gave me the slightest 
encouragement, but she has a beautiful and 
sweet nature which makes her try to make all 
around her happy; give her my kindest 
regards, and say that I shaU never cease to 
bless her and her mother for all they have 
been to me, but do not mar the remembrance 
of the happy past by giving her the pain of 
knowing the truth. Don't be unhappy about 
me, the place I am going to, and the life 
which lies before me, will soon drive all such 
things as these out of my head. I will write 
to mother. E. V. 

" I enclose the letter which came this 
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morning. You will know why it caused me 
so much thought ; that conversation with you 
settled what my answer was to be. I wish, 
and I don't wish, that I had known earlier." 
It was a letter from the nobleman in whose 
family Robert had lived as tutor, offering him 
a good appointment. Tears stood in Stella's 
eyes as she read it. 



CHAPTER IV. 

*' Willst da genau erfahren was sich ziemt) 
So frage nur bei edlea Frauen an." 

Goethe. 

OTELLA returned to Eavensburgh. The 
Etheredges went to pay a visit in the 
South, for though Lady Letitia had gone to 
town, Mr. Brereton had not, and Dr. Ethe- 
redge was determined AKce should not come 
home until he did go, Stella was very glad 
to be at home again. After the victory she 
had achieved over herself at Downton-le- 
Street, she had never again been so unhappy. 
Robert's example too, nerved her to endure 
all further trials bravely ; and now bearing in 
mind her mother's assurances, that one day 
she would have to work for her own living, 
she began to study hard to qualify herself to 
be a teacher. She did not do this because 
the profession of teacher was one for which 
she had any real liking, but because now she 
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was living at home in a quiet village, there 
was nothing else she could work at to farther 
the end she had in view, and even if she 
found some more congenial employment here- 
after, she would still be a gainer by what she 
learnt now. She saw Mr. Brereton once or 
twice, going to the meet, or riding about the 
neighbourhood, and very angry she was 
with herself, when, on these occasions, Dr. 
Etheredge's scornful words, " He is a 
mere good-tempered, easy-going sportsman," 
came into her mind. It would have been 
much more pleasant if they had not been 
quite so true. She, however, never saw him 
near enough to speak to, until one day when 
she was going to change some books from 
the Castle Library, she met him on foot close 
by the village. They exchanged a reserved 
greeting. He looked very sad and downcast, 
and seemed half desirous of stopping to 
speak to her, and she was equally wishful to 
say a few kind words to him ; but whilst each 
was weighing in his mind the chance of 
being repulsed by the other, they had passed 
each other, ^nd the opportunity was lost ; and 
then Stella, remembering his sad face, and 
that he, poor fellow, no doubt was longing 
to know where Alice was, and for news of 
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her, wliicli she could easily have given him, 
was angry with herself for being so very 
delicately careful of her own feelings as not 
to risk a slight check to them if he did not 
receive her greeting quite as she wished, and 
made up her mind, when next she saw him, 
to act very differently. She met him on her 
way back, almost in the self-same place, for 
he was waiting for her. This time he held 
out his hand and spoke at once. 

" Oh, how glad I am you have spoken," 
said Stella ; " I have so many things to say 
to you." 

" I wanted to stop before," said he ; " but 
you passed by so quickly there was no 
chance." 

" So did I want to speak to you ; I cannot 
bear to see you looking so unhappy. You 
need not, Mr. Brereton, she is quite well ; I 
had a letter from her this morning." 

Philip's face brightened visibly. " Oh, 
had you ? Then where is she ? I do not 
even know so much as that." 

" She is just as far off as she can get from 
you, to remain in England," repHed Stella, 
smiling ; " in the Isle of Wight." He looked 
as if he would hke to hear more, and asked if 
she mentioned him. 
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" Would you like to see a tiny piece of the 
letter all about yourself? K you will pro- 
mise not to look so unhappy any more I will 
show it to you, in spite of Mrs. Priestman's 
windows." And she showed him a corner, 
where in the lovehest tiny writing imaginable 
there were a few words which delighted him. 

" * Thanks for telling me all you know about 
Philip ; if you see him again, tell me how he 
is looking. How I wish you and he would 
make friends, and then I should have a 
chance of hearing what he is doing and 
thinking.' " 

" We are friends," cried he, " she is wrong 
if she thinks we are not ; but I wish I saw 
you sometimes, Stella. I am very badly off 
for want of a good friend now, and I could 
always talk better to you than to any one." 

" You need never have doubted my friend- 
ship," said she ; " but don't let us think 
about that now; if there is anything you 
would Uke to say to her, Philip, tell me, for I 
can send a message; I know you cannot 
write yourself." 

" Will you enclose a letter ? " 

" I will send a message. I am not sure I 
ought to send a letter." 

" Subtle, and beautifully minute distinc- 
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tion," said Philip, smiling, " send one letter, 
Stella, and after that, return to the paths 
of virtue. It is nearly two months since I 
have seen her, and since then, I have never 
heard a word of her, except that she was in 
the South, and I should not have known that 
if it had not been for Westcourt." 

" Why do you stay on here ? " 

"Partly for the sake of seeing her, and 
partly because I am obliged to be here. You 
have no idea what an immense deal of work 
this election gives me to do." 

" If you went away, they would let Alice 
return." 

"I am going soon, tell me more about 
her." 

And then Stella had to enter into every 
possible detail of how Alice looked, what 
she said and did, if she hoped, or despaired ; 
and as Alice said very little and did nothing, 
and neither hoped nor despaired, Stella had 
very slender data to build up her answers with. 
Not for worlds would she have hinted at any 
shortcoming or insufficiency, so she made the 
most of the Httle there was to tell, and all 
the time they were talking they were walking 
up and down the Monkseaton Eoad. 

Presently, by came Mr. Westcourt, riding 
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fast, and looking strong, active, and full of 
work. " Keep off me, good people 1 " cried 
lie, seeing them draw near to speak to him 
as he slackened his horse's speed, " Keep fer 
away, please! I have enough fever about 
me to infect all Eavensburgh, and not time 
enough to doctor those who catch it." 

"I did not know there was any fever 
about," said Mr. Brereton. 

" Oh, did you not know it had broken out 
at Dawson's Bank ? Nearly every house has 
some one ill with it." 

" No, I did not know," said Phihp, " and 
that is my property, too, so I ought to have 
done so. How long has it been gomg on ? " ' 

"About a week; I wonder no one told 
you," rephed Mr. Westcourt. 

"So do I, but perhaps Wilks did say some- 
thing, only if he did, I have no recollection 
of it." 

Stella looked up at Mr. Westcourt' s face, 
with its deep, thoughtful lines, his mouth so 
indicative of set purpose, and his eyes lighted 
up with kindliness and helpfulness, and when 
she turned from him to Phihp, and her eyes 
fell on his handsome face, for once it did not 
please her, though there was no one fault 
in particular which she could find with it. 
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"While she thus looked a feehng passed 
through her mind much more akin to con- 
tempt than she could have believed possible. 

• *' Well, it won't be forgotten at Dawson's 
Bank in a hurry," said Mr. Westcourt ; " they 
are nearly all down with it." 

" Is there anything you especially want for 
those poor people, Westcourt ? " said Philip^ 
pulling out his purse, " if you would use this 
as you think best for them, you would do me 
a great favour ;" and he went up to Mr. West- 
court, and gave him a ten-pound-note. Mr. 
Westcourt was looking at Stella, and won- 
dering how it happened that she was walking 
there at this particular time, with that par- 
ticular man. 

" They can, of course, have wine and soup 
from the hall," cried Philip after him, as he 
rode away, " and anything else you approve 
of," and then he turned to Stella. " I wish 
you would not look like that at me ! I see 
you are thinking some very disparaging 
thoughts of me, but I am sure I can't 
imagine why— only I know your face so 
well." 

"No, indeed; you are very kind, I am 
sure, and the wine and soup will be a great 
thing for them, but — " 
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" But what ? " You may just as well 
finish what you were saying, for you cannot 
hide what you think." 

" Well, Philip, forgive me ; but do you not 
think you ought to know a httle more about 
what goes on on your estate? a fever like 
this is no trifle. 

^'I know I ought, and I am almost sure 
old Wilks did tell me ; but, you see, just now 
I have so many things to bother me, that 
I hardly do my duty, I fear." 

Stella did not speak for a moment, so he 
continued in a deprecatory manner, "You 
know, Stella, Wilks has been master here 
ever since my father died, and it was only 
the other day I got the right to interfere 
with anything on the estate, but even if I 
don't know about the fever, he does, and is 
doing all he can for them." 

Stella mentally wondered if he had ever 
"interfered" with anything on the estate 
but the hares, foxes, and partridges, and the 
words "easy-going, good-tempered sports* 
man" rushed into her mind. How those 
depreciatory epithets do stick. 

"Philip, you seem to forget that if Mr. 
Wilks had done his duty, there would be no 
fever now. Every fever which breaks out is 
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a sign of wrong-doing somewhere, and though 
you are not to blame now, mind, you would 
be, if ever such a thing happened again. 
Those cottages must be very unhealthy, 
somehow." 

" I am afraid so, and I promise you I will 
see about them — only don't look so very 
much ashamed of me." 

" Oh, do forgive me. I ought not to have 
said so much." 

"On the contrary, I like you better for 
speaking your real thoughts to me. I'll 
see Wilks to-day, but may I come to the 
Grange? There are other things I want 
to talk to you about, and you must help 
me. 

Stella said yes, and went home, but as she 
passed the " SheflBeld Iris's " house, that lady 
was standing at her window, and she waved 
her pocket handkerchief and looked archly 
significant, immensely over-expressing her 
sentiments as such people always do, and 
then she came up to tea tWo days earher than 
her appointed day, for the sake of discussing 
what she had seen, and attacked Stella as 
soon as she entered the room, which was not 
until she could delay her appearance no 
longer, with " Pretty doings. Miss Stella ! 

VOL. II. G 
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pretty doings, upon my word I Walking up 
and down the Monkseaton Road a good hour 
and a half with a young gentleman ! " 

Mrs. Friestman was most undoubtedly a 
little bit of a petroleuse : if she was conscious 
that by a few words she could raise a warm . 
discussion she was almost certain to say 
them, from mere love of excitement, and then 
if Stella, resenting this her most manifest 
desire, rushed into the conversation with a 
few speeches which might be likened to the 
" good sappy bavins that kindle forthwith," 
a spirited contention not unfrequently fol* 
lowed. Stella did not like Mrs. Friestman. 
Her mother often said, " Ah 1 you little know 
the value of that woman I You have no idea 
what a kind heart she has 1 " 

" My dear mother," said Stella on one of 
these occasions, " I don't care about people's 
hearts. They are much pleasanter to deal 
with when they have civil tongues, but their 
hearts are their own affair." 

" Ah I well, you will think differently some 
day; you don't do her justice." 

Stella thought she did, though all she 
saw in her was a middle-aged maiden lady,* 
with sharp little bright eyes, wiry little curls, 
rather prominent cheek-bones, and a strong, 
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an immoveably strong determination to be at 
** the far end of everything." 

**Is it true that you have been "walking 
with Mr. Brereton, Stella?'' inquired Mrs. 
Vane, who had already heard every detail, 
however minute, of this walk, which Mrs. 
Priestman had carefully observed from her 
watch-tower. 

" Yes," said Stella. 

" I very much wonder at you, Stella, after 
all that has occurred," said Mrs. Vane, with 
great severity ; but Stella would not discuss 
the subject while Mrs. Priestman was there ; 
so fortified by one another's presence the two 
old ladies proceeded to talk " at " her, and 
whenever there was a chance of implanting a 
dagger in the course of conversation they 
did not lose it, chiefly selecting such subjects 
as touched on Mr. Brereton' s supposed fickle- 
ness and extravagance, contrasting him with 
Mr. Westcourt, who was half killing himself 
with doctoring and nursing the unfortunate 
people at Dawson's Bank. 

" Ah I " eiclaimed Mrs. Priestman, with an 
oracular shake of the head, " that is a young 
man in whom one can take an interest;" and 
then she fixed an inquiring eye on Stella to 
see if nothing would move her to wrath. 

G 2 
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Stella, who was really learning pnidence, let 
it pass, though she did wonder what inde- 
finable good resulted from the " SheflBeld Iris" 
taking an interest in any one. For her own 
part she prayed night and day to be let alone, 
and not to have people taking an interest 
in her, which being interpreted meant, watch- 
ing all she did, misunderstanding all she said, 
and worrying her life out. 

Philip Brereton made inquiries about the 
cottages at Dawson's Bank, and heard things 
in answer which made him wretchedly . im- 
comfortable. They had been run up years 
ago when people had no strong feeling for 
health of their own cultivation as distin- 
guished from a physique which would stand 
anything, and for years they had been known 
to be in a bad state of repair, besides suffer- 
ing from other drawbacks of situation and 
construction. This was by no means the 
first time fever had visited them. Philip had 
complained to Mr. Wilks of being left in 
ignorance of the present outbreak, and of the 
bad condition of the cottages, and had been 
overwhelmed with shame when he answered, 
" WeU, sir, many's the time I've tried to set 
the matter before you, but it was always, * My 
dear Wilks, don't begin bothering about that 
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just when I am going out,' or * Please, 
Wilks, do get done talking, don't you see how 
impatient the mare is; and to we never got 
anything settled about setting them to rights, 
and—" 

" But the fever, you might have told me 
about the fever." 

" Lord bless me, sir ! have I had a chance ? 
It only broke out a matter of a week or ten 
days ago, and I have never once been able to 
get speech of you since. Your man said you 
were not well yourself, and didn't want to be 
plagued." 

*a never said so!" cried PhiUp, feeling 
guilty of the death of all who had died. 

He ordered a great barn near Dawson's 
Bank to be hastily made into a hospital, and 
that being done, off he went to Stella to see 
what more could be done for them. She 
suggested some trained nurses, and then he 
talked of his AUce, Mrs. Vane keeping sulkily 
aloof. 

But when Stella ran down to get the Times 
for Philip for the address of trained nurses, 
Mrs. Vane looked sharply up and said, " How 
much longer is that idle, good-for-nothing 
young man going to sit about in my 
house?" 
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Stella stood still in startled surprise, but 
did not speak. 

" You need not look like that, Stella ; you 
know yourself what he is as well as any one, 
and I am surprised at your being so ready to 
be friends with him after the way he has 
treated you." 

Stella had often regretted her own coward- 
ice ill not telling her mother the whole truth 
about Philip, and never more so than now. 
At the eleventh hour she made an attempt 
to do so, and said, "Mother, you are 
mistaken about that ; he offered to me and 
I [refused him, so he never behaved ill to 



me." 



"I don't believe you, Stella; I have a 
better opinion of you than to believe you 
would refuse an offer like that, if it was really 
a goods clear, regularly-made one. No, he 
was only amusing himself with you, and run- 
ning after you just as he ran after Alice 
afterwards, and now she is away, he takes 
up with you again for a while; but he will 
pever marry either of you, so you need not 
expect it. He is just another Dean Swift; 
he can't make up his tnind which of you he 
likes best, and so you will both of you be 
disappointed I " 
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Here Stella detected Mrs. Priestman's 
cloven foot. 

" I have told you the plain truth, mother ; 
I don't want him to marry me, and I know 
he will marry AUce !" 

"Much good may he do her, then; but 
Mrs. Priestman was quite right when she 
said he was like a ' Scotch pony — ^bad to 
catch, and not worth having when caught." 

"Mrs. Priestman is a meddling, dis- 
agreeable old woman, and I wish she 
would keep away and mind her own busi- 
ness." 

" That is what I wish Mr. Brereton would 
do, and I think I shall go and tell him so. 
I will not have him coming here making you 
a town's-talk ; there is nothing does a girl so 
much harm in the eyes of the world as use- 
less hangers-on like that.'* 

" Shall I tell Mr. Brereton you had rather 
he did not come ?" said Stella, dreading that 
her mother would, if she did it herself, use 
very unpleasantly direct language. 

" I'll not have my own words cast back at 
me!" cried Mrs. Vane. "When I think it 
well to speak to him, I will do it myself;" 
for she began to consider that if, after all, 
Philip was beginning to return to his alle- 
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giance to Stella, it would be a great pity to 
act too hastily. 

"If you don't like him to come," said 
Stella, " I had better try if I can tell him so ; 
he only comes to talk of Alice and hear how 
she is." 

" How low," exclaimed Mrs. Vane, " to 
come here to talk of that I But he will no 
more marry her than he will marry you ; 
I've seen enough of him!" 

" There is no question of his marrying me, 
mother; you seem to forget that he is en- 
gaged to Alice." 

" Engaged I I dare say I " exclaimed Mrs. 
Vane. " Don't talk to me about him ; it's just 
Dean Swift over again !" 

And so time passed on, and Philip, urged 
by Stella, really did look into matters on his 
own estate, rectified abuses, and showed he 
could work in earnest. Many a meeting 
they had either at the Grange, or by chance 
in the village ; and Mrs. Vane was not the 
only one who thought that Philip had 
changed his mind again and now preferred 
Stella. But though gossip busied itself with 
them it never came to their ears, and even if 
it had done so, Stella would not have let it 
affect her conduct. She was a true friend 
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to both Philip and Alice, and brightened 
their lives by conveying their little messages 
to each other. The greatest wish of her 
heart now was, that words might be given 
her to persuade Dr. Etheredge to relent and 
let the two be happy. She had more than 
once tried to speak to him on the subject, 
but it required some courage to go and speak 
to a man whom she had venerated from 
childhood, in terms which implied she thought 
he was not acting quite rightly, and hers had 
failed more than once. 

The use of the library at the Castle _wa8 
freely granted by Lord Ravensburgh to all 
who lived within reach. Stella availed her- 
iself of this privilege so frequently that she 
had lately been constantly brought in contact 
with Dr. Etheredge, who was always very 
kind to her when she went, and found plea- 
sure in directing her studies a little. When, 
therefore, she wanted to see him, taking a 
book to the library formed an abundant 
excuse. She did so, and for once found 
herself* tete'CL^ete with him. But when you 
are very anxious to speak on any particular 
subject, it always seems unusually difficult to 
make a beginning. She did so awkwardly 
by saying, " You don't know what a great 
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deal of good Mr. Brereton is doing on his 
estate ; you would really be pleased with him 
if you knew." 

" Pleased with you more likely, my dear," 
replied the Doctor, with a kind look at her 
pleading face. " I have a strong impression 
you stir him up to all his good deeds. You 
ought to have been a man, Stella; there is 
an immense deal of good work lost in you. 
My poor wife always says she is sure that 
you are fated to marry a log, and spend your 
life in pushing it up hill." 

" I came because I did so want to talk to 
you," said Stella, restraining a disposition to 
smile. 

' " What do you want to make me do ? " 
said the Doctor ; " be quick, my dear, for I, 
too, want to speak to you." 

" I want to entreat you not to be so very 
hard on Alice and Mr. Brereton. He has 
gone away to London as miserable as pos- 
sible, and she, poor girl, may not come home, 
because — " 

"Wait a moment, Stella. Has he really 
gone away? Is there any chance of his 
coming back?" 

" Not until he is obliged to come to can- 
vass;" 
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"Then we will have Alice back here, so 
you see. your petition is granted." 

But Stella wanted more than that. 

" You must promise me before she comes," 
continued the Doctor, ** to use your influence 
to make her give up this very unsatisfactory 
engagement, and to help me to keep them 
apart if she refuses, or tacitly refuses." 

Stella was very glad of this opportunity of 
declaring hOT real mind, for she had been 
rather imeasy of late at the thought that she 
was deceiving the Doctor. So she told him 
he must not try to bind her to act as he 
proposed, for her sympathies aU went in the 
opposite direction, and she w;as so sorry for 
the poor lovers,, she would much rather help 
them than add to their troubles. The Doctor 
was silent a moment, not having expected 
opposition from such a quarter. " Well, you 
are a good girl, Stella, and I am much obhged 
to you for speaking so openly," said he, after 
a pause, making up his mind that he would 
now have two girls to watch instead of one. 
Dr. Etheredge's watching powers were not 
formidable, for once in his den amongst his 
folios and MSS. he soon forgot all outside. 
He was retreating to his writing-table now, 
when Stella, earnestly said to him, '* Dear Dr. 
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Etheredge, do relent. Let them be engaged 
to each other, they love each other. Why 
should you mind anything such a very foolish 
person as Lady Letitia says or thinks ? " 

^^It is not what she says or thinks, but 
what I think myself. He is not at all the 
kind of husband I should like a daughter of 
mine to have — not at all I ** 

"I know," said Stella, blushing, "you 
despise him! but I think you ought not. 
He must have a great deal in him, or he 
could not have done so well at Oxford." 

" It was only at BalUol — ^you cannot help 
doing well there. It is a mill warranted to 
grind undergraduates into first-class men 
without risk of failure; you, Stella, do not 
understand these things — ^besides, what has 
he done since ? And if he has any aims in life 
they are not such as I can sympathize with." 

"Ah I you see your ideas of religion are 
different to his, but — " 

But Dr. Etheredge was not inclined to dis- 
cuss what he considered the originalities and 
eccentricities of the Protestant aberration, 
with Stella, and said suddenly, "It is no 
use bringing forward one objection more than 
another. I don't like it from any point of 
view; the whole thing was hastily and 
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ihougbtlessly done, and the sooner it is put 
an end to the better. Please say no more, 
Stella, I had rather hear no more about it." 

But Stella persisted, and made a brave 
fight for the poor lovers, though she could 
never drive the Doctor from the entrench- 
ment behind which he sheltered himself, 
" My word is pledged ! no other course is 
open to me.'' All she gained from him was 
an assurance that he would write that very 
day and give his wife and daughter directions 
to return to Ravensburgh. 

When at last his wife and daughter did 
come home they took him by surprise. He 
was, as usual, hard at work in his own room, 
when the door opened suddenly, and Alice, 
who had outstripped her mother on the 
stairs, ran in, threw her arms around him, 
and told him she was " so glad to get back 
to him." He actually was a moment in 
realizing that that beautiful girl belonged to 
him! Mr. Stephenson was working at the 
far end of the room. At first Alice had not 
thought of him, but as she saw him rising, as 
if he felt that he ought to leave them alone, 
she bethought herself how hard it must be 
to have no part or lot in any joy there, or 
anywhere, and going towards him she held 
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out her hand, and said kindly, " Oh 1 don't 
go, Mr. Stephenson, I am so glad to see you 
once more, too." 

A bright smile broke out over his whole 
face, and he looked as happy as he did on the 
day when the Doctor said to him, "Trust 
you, my dear boy ! I would trust you with 
anything." As she thus spoke to him in her 
sweet womanly pity, and went to meet him 
with outstretched hand, he raised his eyes 
timidly to her face, and seemed as if he could 
do nothing but take in its beauty, or rather, 
even in spite of her words, that was all he 
had hoped to do when he looked up, but, 
oh, joy I there was a kindly expression in her 
eyes as they rested on his in quiet recogni- 
tion of his claim to be considered as one of 
the family; that old air of shrinking away 
from the sight of him was gone. She* said 
she was pleased to see him again, and she 
looked as if her words were true. But then 
Mrs. Etheredge came in, laughing at her dear 
Doctor for being so oblivious of all arrivals — 
even that of his own wife — and that ecstatic 
moment came to an end. But the joy and 
delight remained all that day. She had 
come back once more to brighten their dull 
lives ! All that hatefid Brereton episode was 
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forgotten. He knew the engagement was 
broken off, he hoped that that young gentle- 
man had put it out of his own power to 
renew it by bestowing his valuable affections 
elsewhere, for he had seen many a meeting 
between him and Stella, and like many a 
one at Bavensburgh, thought that since he 
could njot get Alice he had transferred his 
love to her. Be that as it might, the grand 
feet for him was one the Doctor himself had 
informed him of, that she should never marry 
PhiUp Brereton, and the next best was this, 
that she did not seem to be fretting about it, 
and his own eyes told him that. 

He had had a very dreary time of it since 
she and her mother had gone away. He and 
the Doctor had spent day after day in the 
same cheerless, monotonous manner, shut up 
in one dull room, working the whole day at 
the same thing; the Doctor had had no 
mercy on him; it had been work, work, 
work, from early morning till late night. 
The Doctor thought every one as much 
wrapped up in archaeology as he was himself; 
and Eobert Stephenson, who was alway s 
obsequious in his professions of readiness to 
serve him, had been taken at his word, and 
really had had a very hard spell of work, un- 
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brightened by Alice's presence, or by any 
looking forward to the time when she would 
return. What would he have when she did 
come back but more and more pain ? , What 
was it to him that her engagement was 
broken off? it would not make her treat 
him with more kindness ; for he remembered 
a hundred words, looks, gestures, which 
after he had once seen her with Mr. Brere- 
ton, he covld not but interpret as the most 
direct evidence that she had some very strong 
feeling of dislike to himself which she could 
not conquer; but now, if she had overcome 
this, if she could feel pleasure at the sight of 
him, and was, besides, free for ever from that 
hateful engagement, he dared not think how 
happy he might be going to be ! 

In old times, when he first found he was 
beginning to love her, he had felt it to be a 
very hopeless love, for, supposing Alice had 
returned his affection, he doubted if even a 
Jacob's seven years of servitude would have 
been enough to prove to Dr. Etheredge, who 
had a most fastidious sense of honour, that 
he was worthy of confidence, that he had re- 
trieved his lost character; but she did not 
return it — on the contrary, she shrank from 
seeing him, and he knew all his hopes were 
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foolishness, and all his dreams incapable of 
fulfilment, but now she had come back — she 
had spoken sweetly to him — her eyes had 
looked into his, and in a moment all his 
former resolutions to root her sternly out 
of his mind flew to the winds, and strong 
hope sprung into being, for the Doctor's 
manner had lately been so affectionate ! If 
all this was dreaming, he could not help 
beginning to dream again. Dr. Etheredge 
never seemed to remember the crime of 
which he had been guilty when he sought 
shelter under his roof; perhaps he might 
overlook it, and set against that mad, youth- 
fiil wickedness the years of faithful service 
which he was prepared to render him, during 
which every day should be so spent that the 
Doctor would, in the end, be compelled to 
yield him respect and trust ; and ^ce, too, 
now that Mr. Brereton, who was in every 
way so unworthy of her, now that he was 
entirely banished and rejected, she in time 
would perhaps learn to love him. He would 
watch her very carefully, he would wait very 
patiently. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Tired of walkiDg up and down 
Any more this London town." 

i?. Browning. 

" I used to be running about the world, thinking I 

was doing something, and would have done anything 

rather than be a philosopher." 

Plato. 

" After his leane body was quite worn out by diversity 

of paines taking." 

Life of Bernard Gilpin. 

" IVfOWj Philip, tliat you are in London," said 
his uncle, " you must go with me to the 
House some night, and see what you will have 
to come to. How is it you have not made me 
take, you before ? " And Philip, who was just 
then hard at work with matters connected 
with the approaching election, thought it 
would be a pleasant thing to catch a glimpse 
of the reward which was to crown his 
efforts, and went to the House, and was 
penned up in a narrow gallery, and heard an 
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honourable Member declaiming on some 
inalienable privileges, or indefeasible rights 
or other, which free-born Britons had been, 
or were in danger of being deprived of, but 
which rights were so smothered up with 
adjectives, that Philip never could get near 
enough to them to know what they were. It 
all sounded very awful, but he was reassured 
by observing that so far as he could see, the 
House paid no attention whatever to this 
terrible speaker, but seemed like a hive of 
bees buzzing and swarming in dusky groups, 
as the Members chatted and laughed, and 
laid their heads together, but certainly did 
not listen. The chamber looked small, the 
light was sickly and dim, and altogether the 
great council of the realm which he had always 
thought of with awe as the grandest thing of 
the kind in the world, and entirely composed 
of potent, grave, and reverend signiors, did 
not look as imposing as he had expected. He 
took off his overcoat and for a minute or so 
allowed it to hang over the rail of the gallery, 
as if he had conceived the idea of letting it 
remain there — an official of the House as 
guardian of the public safety, rushed to 
protect the Constitution from the infringe- 
ment isvhich the sight of the coat from belo^ 

H 2 
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would certainly have been considered ; and 
rushed forward a second time with wrath in 
his eyes when Philip seemed about to repeat 
the offence with his hat. Duller speeches 
followed, though they were listened to with 
more attention. ** My uncle might as well 
have chosen a better night," thought he. " If 
that is all, what is Parliament that men should 
desire to be in it? I'm no Gladstone, and 
there is no chance of their caring to hear 
anything I have to say, and judging by this 
I don't want to hear their speeches," and 
vexed with himself he strolled out. In 
spite of PhiUp's one-and-twenty years he 
was still very much of a' boy, but a boy 
with all the stirrings of manly ambition 
strong within him. The leaven of Carlyk 
was working there too. One of his chosen 
friends at Oxford who was the admiration of 
his set, if he did not actually bind select 
sentences of that author as a phylactery upon 
his forehead, or elsewhere, had been wont to 
go about with strips of Sartor Besartus in 
his waistcoat pocket for instant moral refresh- 
ment and application, and Philip had enough 
of the same spirit to feel in more than common 
strength at times the power of an inward 
voice which told him that life was not given 
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to be carelessly used, or thoughtlessly enjoyed. 
The lines in which he was to work would 
seem to most people plain enough ; he was to 
be a politician, but a politician of what sort ? 
He had heard of men who were great on com- 
mittees, who shone upon gas and canal bills, 
and were eloquent upon rates — their work was 
distasteful, and glorious in its repulsiveness 
— ^but he doubted his ability to shine in that 
way. The men who fought with phrases and 
epigrams — they were clever, but unless they 
were on the right side their cleverness was 
only used to disguise and twist about the 
truth. Was not silence better than that? 
His faith in his own political heroes was 
unshaken, but the more he admired them the 
greater distrust he felt of himself. One thing 
he was sure that he wanted and might set 
himself to attain with success, namely, know- 
ledge of the real pressure of life upon the 
thousands for whom these fine gentlemen were 
legislating. As something towards gaining this 
varied knowledge and power of sympathy, he 
gladly accepted invitations which led him 
amongst men of mark in any hne of life, but it 
gave him a certain pain to see that one and all 
of these were pale, worn, and excitable-looking. 
He longed for the sight of a fat genius. 
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Then the hurry and bustle, and quick living, 
and eager struggle for life, and laborious en- 
joyment of pleasure he saw everywhere, made 
him pine for his own Swinstead with its 
breezy moors and grand open skies. Though 
eager to do some work which would bring 
him the comfort of thinking he had not lived 
in vain, he would have liked his sphere of 
action to be far away from London, and houses 
and pavement, and smoke-obscured skies. K 
he had lived in times of old, and had had his 
choice, he would have been a slayer of 
dragons and giants; a seeker of adventures 
in deep forests and untrodden shores, rather 
than a leader of men in cities. Pity some of 
the giants had not been left for him to over- 
come, or that the " Laidly Worm of Spin- 
dleston Heugh," which had in bygone days 
ravaged the country all round Ravensburgh 
was not still un vanquished ; visible results 
might then have rewarded his efforts, as 
it was he might waste his Ufe in kicking 
against the pricks, as those around him 
seemed to be doing. 

" I can't think how you can stand living 
in London I " said he one day to a literary 
jBriend, "at least how you can write or 
think, I know I could not ; the noise would 
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drive me wild if I were doing any real 
work." 

His friend passed a thin hand over a weary 
brow, and said, " And you, Mr. Brereton, 
don't know anything about the worst features 
of life here ; you live in a good part of the 
town, you have large rooms, and can com- 
mand quiet. If you want to go anywhere you 
step into your carriage and drive to the very 
place of your destination. We poor devils in 
Gower Street have to bear our organs and 
street-cries, and our noisy neighbours when 
we are in our houses, and catch our trains, or 
struggle to make our omnibuses serve our 
turn when we go out, and fight our way 
through the day as best we can. Oh Lord, 
oh Lord, and haven't we a fight of it I Now 
you — I don't suppose you have ever driven in 
anything worse than a Hansom in your life !" 

" That's all you know about it ! " cried 
Philip, laughing. "How do you think I 
came here ? Let me see," said he, answering 
his friend's look of inquiry, "Wordsworth 
shall help me to tell you." 

" On the roof 
Of an itinerant vehicle I sate, 
With vulgar men about me, trivial forms 
Of houses, pavement, streets, of men and things, — 
Meafi shapes on every side." 
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* * What a stilted way that great man has of 
putting it ! Anybody would guess that was 
a bit of Wordsworth. You would not know 
your poets so well if you did not spend so 
much time in the country. To return to my 
grumbling, one could stand it much better if 
the world were not so crowded, and all the 
people who live in it in such a hurry. As it 
is, no rest, no quiet, no leisure is to be found. 
Think of the distances one has to go oneself, 
think of the distracting distances from which 
people come to worry us, think of — nay, it's 
no use thinking ! All and everything com- 
bines to drive one to despair of ever having 
time for anything again. Do you know, Mr. 
Brereton, sometimes I fear we have stumbled 
on a century of which all the literature we 
are to know is the placarded advertisements 
at the railway stations, all the art, the 
pictures which accompany them, all the in- 
terchange of thought with absent friends, 
such as can be transmitted on a post- 
card." 

" I am sure I hope not," said PhiHp, laugh- 
ing at his friend's earnestness, " but I often 
think one good day's shooting over S win- 
stead Moors, or the Ravensburgh Hills is 
worth a month here." 
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" Oh, is Swinstead near Ravensburgh ? 
Why, then you must know Dr. Etheredge !" 
was the answer. 

" Yes," replied Philip, " I know him very 
well." 

Philip's friend looked up as if envying his 
good luck, and said, " I once was asked to 
meet him, but he did not come, and I was 
disappointed, but he must be a most interest- 
ing man." 

Philip, who in common with most of the 
inhabitants of Ravensburgh, or rather its 
vicinity, had hitherto felt a tinge of pity and 
contempt for a man who could shut himself 
up day after day as Dr. Etheredge did with 
old books and skulls, now that he found his 
name was held in honour in London, sud- 
denly moved him up to a considerably higher 
place in his estimation, and said, " Yes, he is 
most interesting on his own subjects, but I 
did not know that his fame had penetrated 
so far from home." 

" My dear fellow, he is the authority on all 
these matters. He has opened more tumuli 
than any other man, and is writing a book 
which I hear marks the highest point yet 
gained in that branch of inquiry." 

Philip's respect increased more and more. 
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"It is worth while/' said he, "living the 
lonely, hardworking life he does if he really 
does something to advance knowledge, but 
I'm ashamed to say, though I have seen his 
collections, I don't know what particular dis- 
coveries we owe to him." 

" Oh ! for one thing, he was the man who 
first proved that our forefathers were can- 
nibals," was the laughing answer. 

" Do you call that worth giving your life 
for?" cried Philip. " They say I do nothing, 
but I do think if I had found out nothing 
better than that after giving my life up 
to study, I should feel I had wasted my 
time." 

" My good fellow, you forget the mass of 
material he has accumulated for other people 
to work on ; hereafter we shall be able to find 
out all about these early races, be sure of 
that ! " 

" They were evidently not so good as we 
are, and we are not much. I only wish we 
did not think so much of ourselves, and had 
the grace to leave the beauty which has 
been given us alone. Everybody is full of 
pernicious activity. Look there " — and he 
pointed to a passage in one of his friend's 
books which he had been idly turning over. 
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which said/ " We can anticipate the time 
when the earth will produce only cultivated 
plants and domestic animals; when man's 
selection shall have supplanted 'Natural 
selection/ and when the ocean will be the 
only domain in which that power can be 
exerted, which for countless cycles of ages 
ruled supreme over the earth." " If you 
want, my dear fellow," continued Philip, "to 
live in a world like that, I don't ; I am much 
more of Byron's opinion when he says, * Man 
marks the earth with ruin.' " 

"What would he have said now — this 
generation means to leave nothing for the 
next— when is the election ? " 

" In a month or two." 

" How I wonder at you who have all this 
world can give you, coming to take part in 
the struggle up here. You quote your poets, 
and I dare say you don't read a man who is 
worth all of them put together. Listen. 

** * To watch the com grow, and the blossom 
set ; to draw hard breath over ploughshare 
or spade ; to read, to think, to love, to hope, 
to pray— these are the things that make men 
happy.' " 

* Anthropological Review. 
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" By Jove, yes, that's fine ! I wonder 
whether the man who wrote that is fat? 
But you don't take into account the desire to 
do something for others, if only out of grati- 
tude for the good gifts one has oneself. Now 
I must go ; I have to meet the chairman of 
the Liberal Association; — those words you 
read make me wish him at Hanover ! " 

Poor Phihp ! He did his best to work, 
but the longer he stayed in London the more 
depressed he grew. Even Lady Letitia saw 
he was out of spirits and quite unlike himself, 
and said to him one morning, " You are not 
enjoying yourself, Philip, I am afraid." 

" I never expected to do so ; I like country 
life. I hate streets and houses, and parks 
and carriages ; I would not live here all the 
year round for anything." 

" But you have society here which you 
could not have in the country." 

" I hate that too ! Do you call it society, 
when you give a dull dinner yourself for the 
sake of having a duller still given back to 
you ; or go to a horrible thing which is called 
a reception, where your host begrudges you 
even standing-room ? " 

" Now, Philip, be reasonable ; it is not so 
bad as that comes to, and it won't last long; 
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but while I have the girls with me, we must 
make it pleasant to them." 

Lady Letitia had two nieces staying with 
her, of the kind you see in the park daily ; 
blind followers of any fashion of the day. - 

" And where have we to go to-day ? " said 
Philip drearily. 

" A drive in the country in the afternoon." 

" And where to dinner ? " 

" Oh, we dine at home, and go to Mrs. 
Mainwaring's in the evening — it is a musical 
party, I behove." 

" Oh ! that is worse than anything. Of all 
things I detest going to those places, where, 
as Plato says, they * infuriate a person with 
words and songs.' I'll take you there if you 
like, but you must let me come home again." 

" Well, at any rate you will go with us to 
Hurlingham ? " 

" Hurhngham ! who has invited you there ? 
You didn't say it was to Hurlingham ; you 
said a drive in the country." 

" That is the country." 

" So it is, just as much as this is life. But 
are the girls going ? " 

" Of course they are ; they would not miss 
it for anything. Every one will be there." 

*^ Women are queer ! " said Philip, and his 
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thouglits flew to Alice, whom by no exercise 
of the imagination could he picture to himself 
caring to go to such a place. Once, riding 
in the Kensington High Street, he had met 
all fashionable London rolling out to this 
scene of amusement, carriage after carriage, 
with sweet-looking young girls in every hue 
and tint of deUcate silk or muslin, seated by 
fathers or mothers who had nothing higher 
or better to teach them than to find their 
pleasure in seeing their brothers or lovers 
skilfully killing, or cruelly maiming, so many 
dozens of poor terrified little pigeons. Call ' 
them doves, and they might have felt some 
stirrings of sentimental regret, but not for 
worlds would they have missed being there ! 
He had thought at the time that, after all, 
they were not so very far removed from the 
courtly dames who sat in their seats of honour 
to see the agonies of Damiens. Let it be 
well understood, he himself would have gone 
and done his best to show what a good shot 
he was, but he would have hated every woman 
there ! 

" Why, Philip ! " said his mother, wonder- 
ing at his long silence, " one would think I 
had asked you to go to an execution." 

" "Well, my dear mother, under certain cir- 
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cumstances I could imagine your doing that ! 
I believe," he continued energetically, " that 
if executions still took place in public, and 
a couple of duchesses happened to have a 
fancy to go to one, and engaged a com- 
manding house-top, you would see every roof 
near glittering with ladies as if it were a 
flower-show." 

" You talk great nonsense, dear Philip ! 
What could they do there ? " 

" Grace the show, and elevate our ideas of 
womanhood, or better still, some of them gain 
a step in society." 

" How absurd you are ! I wish you liked 
your cousins better, Philip," said she, to 
change the subject. 

" I wish I could see anything to like about 
them." 

" I wonder what you do like just now ? " 
remonstrated his mother. 

" If you do not know what I like mother, 
you know whom I like, and she is a very dif- 
ferent person to either of my cousins, thank 
God ! " 

" You need not thank God about a girl like 
Miss Etheredge, my dear Philip ! " And as 
she spoke, Lady Letitia drew back, and 
looked more and more uncompromising. 
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"You cannot expect to see mo look very 
happy, mother, whilst the one thing which is 
nearest to me is in such an unsatisfactory 
condition." 

" My dear, if you have set your heart on 
marrying Miss Etheredge, you have nothing 
to do but say so ; I don't pretend to influ- 
ence your actions." 

" But you do it unfortunately, whether 
you wish it or not. You know that until 
you say you are pleased with the marriage, 
Dr. Etheredge will not give his consent." 

" But I am not pleased with the marriage, 
and I never shall be." 

"And you will not strain a point, and say 
enough to satisfy the Doctor ? " 

" Most certainly not." 

" Then you know what you are making me 
suffer, and must not expect me to be a very 
pleasant companion, even when taken to 
Hurlingham." 

Lady Lotitia preserved a frigid silence. 

" Do you never mean to give in ? " ex- 
claimed Philip, becoming irritated. 

" How can I pretend to be pleased with a 
girl like that ? Insignificant ! Meaningless I 
Weak!" 

" Now, mother, please do not go too far. 
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She is the wife I have chosen, and that is 
enough/' 

" Quite ! '* said Lady Letitia, recognizing 
and enjoying her own powers. 

"Mother," said Philip, making a last 
urgent appeal; "can you not for my sake 
say you will welcome her as a daughter ? " 

Lady Letitia pursed up her lips, and bent 
down over her work with a righteous ex- 
pression of countenance. " We must not say 
what is untrue, Philip ; if I did say I liked 
her, it would be a mere pretence, for I had 
rather see you marry any one than a Frenchi- 
fied Kttle Roman Catholic ! I cannot con- 
ceive your wishing it; I don't believe you 
really do wish it ; if no one opposed it, you 
would give it up yourself." 

"Try me, mother," said Philip, with a 
grim smile. 

" Philip, I get very tired of your idleness 
and want of purpose I You pretend you 
can't work, because you are not happy about 
this silly love aflFair. Now let me ask you 
how I can be supposed to take any interest 
in it, even if the girl herself were not so 
objectionable, when only the other day you 
were just as bad about Stella Vane? You 
got over that." 

VOL. II. I 
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" My dear mother, how do you know what 
I have got over?" exclaimed Philip, who 
could at any time when his thoughts were 
against his will turned in that direction, feel, 
without any very great effort of the imagina- 
tion, a very deep wound left by Stella's 
chilling refusal of him. 

" Oh, perhaps you have not got over it, 
then," said Lady Letitia, with the greatest 
indifference, "for I do not at all pretend to 
understand your most comphcated flirta- 
tions, or love affairs as you call them. All 
I can say is, I wish you had kept to one." 

"What the better should I have been?" 
said Philip bitterly, "if it had been Stella 
it would have been just the same, except 
that I should not have had Dr. Etheredge to 
contend with. You did not like Stella any 
more than you like Alice." 

" No, not as a daughter ! but she was a 
great deal better than Miss Etheredge ; and 
though people might have thought you 
foolish to throw yourself away, as you would 
have done if you had married the daughter 
of a country clergyman, yet a love affair, or 
a flirtation, or whatever you call it with 
her, would not have been so damaging. 
Why, the mere fact of your wanting to 
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marry a Roman Catholic is enough of itself 
to lose you your election! Besides, there' 
really is something likeable about Stella." 

" Then why, in the name of all that is sen- 
sible, did you treat her as you did ? " 

" Why, Philip," said Lady Letitia, laughing 
and attepipting a joke', " I do believe you are 
in love with Stella too. I had no idea you 
really cared for the girl." 

" Nonsense, mother ! you know I don't in 
that way ; but if you like Stella so much, I 
do think you might have taken a little more 
pains to treat her properly at a time when 
it might have made all the difference in the 
world to me." 

" Philip ! I have no patience with you ! 
You really talk about these people as if it 
were worth while studying their humours. 
How can anything she does or says make any 
difference to you ? Perhaps you proposed to 
her also?" And as she said this, she felt 
she was heaping almost too much ridicule on 
her son — it was too wildly absurd a sug- 
gestion. One such aberration as he had 
had was enough for one lifetime. In spite 
of her hard, mocking face, in spite of the 
certainty of her want of sympathy, she would 
have heard the whole truth from Philip 

I 2 
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about what had passed between him and 
Stella, if just at this moment the door had 
not opened, and the two young cousins ap* 
peared, and as they had only been asked to 
Eaton Square because they were girls with 
fortunes, and therefore desirable as daughters- 
in-law, if Philip would only have the wis- 
dom to transfer his affections to one of them, 
she was forced to change the tone of the con- 
versation, and said with an affectionate smile 
at Philip, " This naughty, grumbhng boy says 
he will be good for once, and go with us 
this afternoon; and look, it is going to be 
heavenly weather I " 




CHAPTER VI. 

<< What light ia light, if Silvia be not neea ? 
What joy ia joy, if Silvia be not by ?** 

Two GentUmen of Verona. 

** Soc, Well, Ion, and what are we to say of a man who 
at a sacrifice or festival, when he ia dressed in holiday 
attire, and has gold crowns on his head, of which nobody 
has robbed him, appears weeping or panienitricken in 
the presence of more than twenty thoosand friendly 
faces, when there is no one spoiling or wronging him ; — 
IS he in his right nund or ia he not ?" 

Plato, Ion. 



npHE party at the Mainnrarmgs wag, ag Philip 
-*■ had predicted it would be, one of those 
distracting mixtmes of masie and conversa- 
tion which equally exasperate lovers of either- 
No sooner had yoa discovered a gnbject on 
wHch you could talk to yoor neighbonr with 
pleasure, than an awfid Jamh wara^ von the 
music was beginmng, » sooner w^e rm 
swept into another sfhei^ ^ the ma.ie. rbas 
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you had to force yourself back to earth again 
because it was over. It was a very brilliant 
party ; there were leaders of fashion and men 
of mark, pretty dresses and sweet faces, but 
none so welcome to sight as one Philip had 
in his mind's eye, and which a certain piece 
of music just being played had the effect of 
making him feel an irresistible longing to see 
again. He forgot entirely where he was, and 
almost imagined himself once more happy at 
Ravensburgh. It was Stella's " lovely 
Peace, with plenty crowned," and again he 
breathed the salt sea-breezes, and saw the 
sunlit Castle, and the corn which waved for him 
was the purply gold corn in the fields bythe sea. 

He did not know how long ho had been 
caught away from the crowd around him to 
a world inhabited only by himself and Alice, 
when he heard a merry voice, and found 
pretty little Mrs. Mainwaring, who was a 
great friend of his, was by his side rallying 
him on his absent-mindedness. "My dear 
Mr. Brereton, how very disconsolate you 
look ! what are you thinking of ? Something 
most melancholy I am sure ; I could not help 
coming to you." 

" Of somethingso delightful," replied Philip, 
" that I only wish it could come true." 
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" Then so do I for your sake, only mind 
you must look happier when your wish is 
granted. But have you seen the pretty 
widow?" 

"Which pretty widow?" inquired Philip; 
" I am afraid I am very ignorant." 

" There, on the opposite side of this room. 
Every one is talking of her ! Mrs. Freville 
was telling me such a romantic story about 
her when I came to you ; I must go back and 
hear the end of it." 

Philip had observed the lady in question 
when she came into the room and after. 
Indeed, it was difl&cult to avoid doing so, for 
she wore most splendid ornaments of opal, 
which caught the light in all kinds of strange 
ways, and burned malignly, or gave forth 
faint lustre of milky radiance, or darted fitful 
flashes of angry greens, or soft, uncertain 
bluish lilacs. They were wicked-looking 
jewels, and seemed to have some vital power 
imprisoned in them. But even without them 
the lady herself was a very remarkable-look- 
ing person. Her face was very beautiful, but 
plaintive in its melancholy — sad in its help- 
less self-surrender to some feeling very like 
despair. It was a finely-formed oval, and 
her complexion was fair and delicate ; her dark 
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hair made it look paler still, but her eyes were 
the most sorrowful Philip had ever seen. 
There was the most perfect repose about her 
attitude, only those vicious-looking jewels 
were at variance with the impression of calm 
which seemed to belong to her. 

" I like her face very much," said Philip, 
" but I don't like her jewels, I wish she would 
not wear them." 

" You foolish boy ! Fancy any one having 
jewels worth thousands of pounds and not 
wearing them ! They say Peter the Great 
gave them to her husband's grandfather, or 
great grandfather, or some such relation.'* 

" Were they fellow- workmen in the Dept- 
ford dockyard then?" said Philip. "But 
seriously, they don't suit her — now pearls 
would do so." 

" Perlen bedeuten Thranen," ' and they 
say she has shed enough of them, poor thing ; 
but I must go and hear the rest of the story. 
Good-bye for the present," and she left him. 

He had become interested in the lady's 
face, and could not help looking at her. 
Others seemed to share his feelings in this 
respect, and he caught more than one frag- 

* " Pearls betoken tears.'* — Emilia Galotti, 
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ment of conversation which lie soon dis- 
covered referred to her. 

» "How much was old Seacombe really- 
worth ?" asked a tall gentleman who stood 
near him, turning abruptly to an officer by 
his side. 

" I don't quite know, but I believe he left 
those two girls of his ten thousand a year 
each." 

"Did he leave Mrs. Hamilton anything?" 

" Not that I am aware of. They say he 
would have married her in spite of every- 
thing, but she would not accept such a sacri- 
fice." 

"Why was it a sacrifice? I don't know 
the story exactly, but I don't see what sacri- 
fice it could be." 

Philip thought it no harm to listen, and he 
heard that General Seacombe, whom he had 
known very well by name, had been very 
much in love with the lady of the opals, and 
that he had proposed and been accepted, but 
just before they were to have been married 
her only son had disgraced himself and his 
family. The speaker did not quite know 
what he had done, but it was forgery, or 
something very bad, and after that, either 
she was unwilling to marry the General, or 
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he did not like to many her, for the engage- 
ment had been broken off, and very soon 
after the poor fellow had died. 

" Old Seacombe was a very chivalrous man, 
I wonder he did not many her,'* said the first 
speaker. 

" I believe it was her fault it was broken 
off; he went to see her every day of his life, 
up to the very last, but I dare say Mrs. 
Hamilton thought it would be a great dis- 
advantage to his girls if he married her, and 
so it would have been." 

" Then her son — ^where is he ? " 

" They say he is dead, but most Ukely he 
is abroad somewhere in hiding. He comes 
of a bad lot ; there never was a decent Hamil- 
ton except this poor woman's husband, and 
he was drowned before any one could tell 
how he was likely to turn out." 

" Hamilton ? how strange I " thought Philip; 
"how very strange it would be if this 
lady were to turn out to be the Mrs. Hamil- 
ton my mother used to talk about, who is 
a remote connexion of ours; I feel almost 
certain it must be so, for her husband was 
drowned, and there were wonderful opals in 
that family — at least, it seems to me that I 
have heard so. But if we have a forger in 
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our family, that is by no means a pleasant 
discovery, no matter how distant the rela- 
tionship may be. No wonder she looks 
miserable." From the bottom of his heart 
Philip pitied her; there was something so 
peculiarly mean in the crime of which her 
son was accused ; besides, if she had lost her 
husband by drowning, that was surely enough 
sorrow for one life. He looked at her; she 
was looking at him. He turned away in 
some confusion, conscious of the thoughts 
which were passing through his mind. The 
•two gentlemen near him were still talking of 
the Hamilton family, and now he did so wish 
to make out whether his supposition was 
correct, that again he lent his attention to 
their conversation. , One said, " Oh, I know 
the family very well ; they live very near me, 
but they are by, no means pleasant neigh- 
bours. Old Sir David delights in going to 
law, and is always quarrelling with people. 
He has been much cut up since Wilfrid was 
killed, and no wonder, for that makes two 
violent deaths in his own family." 

Philip now knew he was right, and gave 
up listening, though he partly heard the 
gentleman near him beginning to tell stories 
of the old man's exactions and Wilfrid's 
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unsteadiness. He looked fdrtively at Mrs* 
Hamilton, she was also looking at him. No 
doubt she knew of the remote connexion 
between them, and was wishing to see what 
this far-away cousin was like. "We shall 
never know each other," thought Philip, for 
he knew there had been a most bitter quarrel 
between their families, and that his mother 
could not bear so much as the name of 
Hamilton with patience. It had aU hap- 
pened so long ago, that he could not call to 
mind what the quarrel had been about, and 
so far from feeling any enmity to Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, he was disposed to like her very much. 
Again, a few words said by the gentleman 
near him during a lull in the music gave a 
fresh impetus to the growth of his sympathy 
for her. 

" Oh, no ! even if he is alive. Sir David 
will never leave Yevering to any one who is 
under such a cloud as that. It was a bad 
business ! The worst is, too, that it makes 
it so hard for poor Mrs. Hamilton to hold up 
her head. Half the people in the room 
would refuse to be introduced to her if they 
knew she had anything to do with that 
young blackguard, her son. Mrs. Freville 
brings her out almost by force, she wants to 
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try to keep her above water, but it must be 
painful to any friends she has." 

If there was one good thing about Philip 
Brereton, it was that he was emphatically a 
gentleman ; and the moment he knew she was 
despised and shunned fi'om no fault of her 
own, he wanted to know her. He was after 
all a kind of relation of hers — apparently the 
only one who cared to stand by her. All he 
heard of her made him like her, but the great 
thing was, she needed friends. How very 
strange ! He could not look at her without 
finding her eyes fixed on him, and they 
seemed to say, as plainly as eyes could, that 
she longed to speak to him. Philip was an 
impulsive fellow, and he at once went to Mrs. 
Mainwaring, and asked her to introduce him 
to Mrs. Hamilton. 

" My dear Mr. Brereton," said she, " I 
should be most happy to do so, but she is 
very reluctant to make new acquaintances. 
I don't think she likes to be introduced to 
people." 

" I should very much like to make her 
acquaintance. When this piece of music is 
over, would you be so very kind as to tell 
her so ? Please be careful to say my name 
very distinctly, so that she may be sure to 
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hear it, and mention that I come from Swin- 
stead, in Xorthumberland." 

" I begin to think," replied Mrs. Main^ 
waring, " that she must be your long-lost — 
What?" 

" Hundredth cousin, I believe it is. Se- 
riously, there is some distant tie of relation- 
ship between us, and I have been overhearing 
part of a conversation about her which has 
made me sure I should like her." 

" She is one of the noblest of women," said 
Mrs. Mainwaring. ^^ She spends all her time 
in good works. You know about General 
Seacombe ?" 

" I heard he proposed to her." 

"Yes, and she accepted him; but when 
circumstances occurred which noade any con- 
nexion with her seem undesirable she would 
not marry him. She did not refuse his 
friendship, but she would not bring any 
shadow over the fortunes of his yonng 
daughters, for he, too, had been married 
before. It was very good of her to be so 
considerate, but she is a fine character; the 
only sad part of it is that she is a Roman 
CathoUc. By-the-bye, tell me how you 
happen to be related to her; yoiu: mother 
never mentioned it.'* 
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"Old Sir David married my grandfather's 
sister, so that I am his great-nephew by 
marriage. It is a relationship one can't 
count. Do ask Mrs. Hamilton to be intro- 
duced to me." 

Mrs. Hamilton did not refuse to be intro- 
duced to Philip. On the contrary, she 
smiled and looked pleased, and made a place 
for him by her side. 

" I ventured to ask for an introduction," 
said he, " though I believe we ought to 
carry on some feud bequeathed to us by our 
relations." 

" Do you know, Mr. Brereton," said she, 
after a few polite speeches had been inter- 
changed, " if you will not think it very foolish 
of me, I will tell you the truth, and that is, 
that I do not even know what it was which 
caused the quarrel between our families." 

"Neither do I," replied Philip, laughing; 
" but I have no doubt they enjoyed it very 
much. I sent my name and address to you 
in full that you might know who I was at 
once, supposing you should have any feeling 
against making my acquaintance." 

"But," said she, "I already knew who 
you were ; some one mentioned your name. 
Did you not see me looking at you ? I was 
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interested in seeing one whose name was so 
familiar, and I am so pleased to think you 
were willing to be introduced to me." 

(Music.) 

"And you come from Northumberland? 
and no doubt you know Ravensburgh ?" said 
she, when once more conyersation was pos- 
sible. 

"Yes," answered Philip, with a very 
tender cadence in his voice, " I know Ravens- 
burgh very well." 

A few more questions, and then he found 
she knew something of Dr. Etheredge — ^had 
met him when she was a girl. She spoke 
his name with a tone of more than common 
interest, and in a moment Philip felt sure he 
had been her first love, and wondered what 
had parted them. Strange if the Doctor had 
had love-troubles of his own, they had not 
made him more tender in deaUng with those 
of his child ! Having this idea in his mind, 
he fulfilled all the duties required when 
speaking to a woman of a lost lover — admired 
the Doctor's character, his handsome &ce, 
his wonderful learning. Mrs. Hamilton as- 
sented to all he said, but not with quite the 
warmth of pleasure to be expected in such 
a case. Then he tried a httle depreciation 
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of Mrs. Etheredge; that gave no pleasure 
either. And thus the interval of ten minutes 
was exhausted, and again " bang, whang 
went the drum, tootle-te-tootle the fife." 
The instruments might be more drawing- 
room-like in character, but the effect was the 
same. That over, a few more words were 
said about Dr. Etheredge, and then Philip 
dropped the subject. She did not seem 
quite to like to have it dropped, and again 
and again she timidly revived it ; and while he 
spoke, her eyes seemed earnestly fixed on him, 
as if she were hanging eagerly on his words, 
and waiting with anxiety for something which 
was to come. She liked to talk about Dr. 
Etheredge's antiquarian pursuits, and once, 
as with a sudden resolution, she said, " But 
is he not getting rather old to work so hard ? 
Does no one help him ? I mean Miss Ethe- 
redge or his wife?" And then she drew 
back as if she had said too much. 

"He has a clerk, or a secretary, or some- 
thing jpf that kind," replied Philip, indiffe- 
rently, **a disagreeable fellow who makes 
drawings." 

Philip was not looking at her just then, 
next time he did so he saw a little bright pink 
flush in her cheeks which he had not seen 
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there before, and with a touch of natural 
conceit put it down to the pleasure she took 
in the conversation. 

After a short silence she said, "Is Dr. 
Etheredge kind to young people ?" 

" Not particularly so," replied Philip, who 
had a vivid recollection of how the doctor had 
treated him during their last interview. " Bang- 
whang," &c. again, and again enforced silence, 
a silence neither of them broke when all occa- 
sion for it was once more for a time over. 
She, poor woman, had been building so much 
on what this conversation might bring her ; 
had been laying little traps to learn something 
which might show her the son she loved so 
much was well thought of and happy. She 
made no more attempts to appease her longing 
for even so much as the sound of his name. 
She had asked for bread, and he had unawares 
given her a stone. He never quite knew how 
they were separated, but while they were thus 
sitting some one seemed to carry her oflF. 

" Philip," said Lady Letitia, when they were 
at home, speaking in a tone of chastened 
anger with which from early youth he had 
been familiar, "I do not want to have any 
unpleasantness about it, so I shall say no- 
thipg; but I should like to know what can have 
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induced you to sit at least three quarters of 
an hour talking to that Mrs. Hamilton ? You 
can have no respect for your father's memory 
if you speak to any one he was on bad terms 
with. Don't attempt to answer me, I have 
said all I mean to say, and I do not choose 
to enter into any discussion on such a 
subject." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" You have been hotly called for." 

Othello. 

" If there be any good thing to be done, 
That may to thee do ease and grace to me, 
Speak to me." Hamlet. 

"KTEXT morning at breakfast Philip received 
a note in a crabbed-looking handwriting 
which he had never seen before. He read it 
with amused wonder, and then tossed it to his 
mother, who had no sooner mastered its 
contents than she testified the greatest 
delight. It was as follows : — 

" Sir David Hamilton wishes to see his kins- 
man Philip Brereton, would-be member for 
Islandshire, and will thank him to write a 
line to say if he can conveniently come to him 
at Yevering Abbey by the twelve o'clock train 
from London Bridge Station, on Saturday 
next? Sir David Hamilton's business is of 
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importance, but need not detain Mr. Brereton 
long." 

" Bravo, Philip !" exclaimed Lady Letitia, 
" of course you will go. It is an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good. He would never 
have wanted to see you if Wilfrid had not 
chosen to kill himself! Now he is going to 
leave you all his money ! " 

" He might have done it without bothering 
me to go there," said Philip, most ungra- 
ciously, for he longed to go North, not 
South, 

" Ridiculous boy ! Three hours will take 
you there, and if it were fifty you need not 
grumble ! How nicely his money will help 
out yours, and we can spend our winters at 
Yevering, and our summers at Swinstead— 
though I am not at all sure but that our duty 
will be to live at Yevering altogether." 

" We have not got it yet, mother, or his 
money either. I should have thought that 
as a matter of course he would leave it to 
Mrs. Hamilton or her son, they are the people 
who ought properly to have it." 

" He has a right to leave it as he likes," 
said Lady Letitia ; " why need you think of the 
Hamiltons ? If Mrs. Hamilton wants money 
let her sell her opals !" She was rather 
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jealous of these ornaments which she could 
not equal. 

" The old man cannot have been so. very- 
bad if he let his son's wife have so many 
thousand pounds' worth of jewels, though he 
did disinherit her husband." 

" Oh ! but ho could not help himself; as his 
own wife was dead, he was forced to let his 
son's wife have them as soon as he had one, 
no matter who she was — unless he preferred 
marrying again himself; there was a will 
which obliged him to do that ; I remember all 
about it." 

" Poor things ! I dare say they with their 
three hundred a year often looked at those 
opals and wished they could sell them." 

" They need not have married !" said Lady 
Letitia, with great indifference; "never mind 
them, I want to talk about this bit of good 
fortune. Telegraph at once that you will be 
there on Saturday. Old people do not like to 
be kept waiting for an answer." 

When PhiKp arrived at the London Bridge 
Station on Saturday morning, a Httle before 
twelve, and was walking up and down the 
platform, thinking what a very odd mission 
he was bound on, he observed a pretty little 
lady surrounded by porters, making her way to 
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a carriage in tlie train by whicli he was going, 
and soon perceived that it was Mrs. Hamilton. 
He went to speak to her, and naturally seated 
himself in the same carriage. " Tickets 
please," said the porter a few minutes after. 
"Yevering," said she, showing her ticket. 
"Yevering," said he, showing his. They 
looked at each otlier and smiled at this 
coincidence. 

" How odd ! " said Mrs. Hamilton, smiling. 
" I am going because Sir David has sent for 
me ; and I suppose you are doing the same ; 
but it seems very strange that he should have 
sent for both of us ! " 

It was undoubtedly strange, just as odd as 
if the Queen should send for Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Disraeli at the same time, and simulta- 
neously entrust them with the task of forming 
a new Ministry. 

" It is of no use to speculate on the mean- 
ing of any of Sir David's actions," observed 
Mrs. Hamilton, " only please, Mr. Brereton, 
whatever happens, don't let him make us 
quarrel again now we have become friends ; I 
know he made the quarrel before, whatever it 
was." 

When they got to Yevering Abbey they 
were shown into Sir David's room, where he. 
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a venerable-looking, white-haired man, safe 
propped up with cushions on an easy chair, 
with his legs stretched out on a leg-rest. He 
was above six feet high, and it was his height 
which made him infirm, for his mind was 
active and his body healthy and vigorous for 
his age. His face was strong and resolute 
in expression, his eyes quick and searching, 
his nose of the most uncompromising Roman 
type, his mouth hard and decided, his hands 
large, nervous, powerful, and then abating 
the rigour of all these stern features, was the 
soft complexion of old age, and the ample 
flakes of delicately fine white hair. 

"And so you are both here," said he, look- 
ing from Philip to Mrs. Hamilton. " I have 
seen you before, madam, and have every 
reason to remember you ; but you, young sir, 
are a stranger to me." 

Neither of them felt prepossessed in his 
favour, or could find anything to say before 
he spoke again. " I sent for you both 
because I had a particular wish to see you, 
and 1 shall expect you to stay here until all 
occasion for your presence is over." 

Mrs. Hamilton's head drooped in ac- 
quiescence ; Philip's was thrown back in 
some surprise and doubt whether so much 
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could be conceded. The old man saw it and 
said, " I am the master here in this house, 
young man, and you must let me manage 
matters which concern us all more nearly 
than you imagine, in the way that suits me 
best. By-the-bye, where is that son of yours, 
ma'am ? You may send for him, if he dare 
show himself." 

Tears started to Mrs. Hamilton's eyes, and 
blushes to her cheeks. ** I — I — do not know 
where my son is," she murmured faintly. 

"Umph! a very likely story!" said he; 
then he rang his bell. " That is to show you 
both to your rooms. I hope they will make 
them comfortable for you — tell me if they 
don't. We will have some more talk just 
now; but I'll take you each in your turn 
alone." And then, unseen by them, he glared 
inimically at them as they left the room. 

** Oh ! how sorry I am for you, dear Mrs. 
Hamilton ! " whispered Philip, as they crossed 
the hall. " Don't miud him ! Don't let him 
distress you." 

" So many things distress me," said she, 
gently. " I feel your kindness, though." 

" Poor thing," thought he, " then that son 
of hers is alive ! What wretches the men of 
this family seem to be !" 
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Yevering Abbey was a handsome Eliza- 
bethan house, with an old-fashioned garden 
and orchard. Philip looked out of his bed- 
room window on to the shelving branches of 
a huge patriarchal cedar-tree directly in front 
of it, and watched the peacocks sunning 
themselves, and thought what a pretty place 
it was, and how delightful all he saw would 
be if only that disagreeable old man were 
away ! Every chivakous instinct of his nature 
was up in arms to protect that delicate, suf- 
fering woman from Sir David's rude on- 
slaughts. Money is a fine thing, and Yeve- 
ring, no doubt, possessed charms for him; 
but if his instant flight would have secured 
good treatment and the possession of all 
around to his shrinking fellow-visitor, he 
would have rushed away, and have been 
thankful into the bargain, to escape from Sir 
David, and the constraint and oppression of 
the very atmosphere around him. 

He was not allowed much time for medi- 
tation. Sir David kept a large bell on a table 
by his side, and ringing it, and inventing 
excuses for so doing, formed the principal 
part of his daily occupation. Philip heard a 
loud peal, and soon after was summoned to 
the old gentleman's presence. 
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" Take that seat," said Sir David, dicta- 
torially, pointing to a chair close to his own. 
"You must please to know I am rather 
deaf." 

Philip bowed, and waited for what was 
coming. 

*^ I said I was rather deaf," repeated Sir 
David, in a much louder voice, and much 
harsher accent. On this Philip observed 
that it was a great affiction. He soon dis- 
covered that if he did not at once say what 
was expected of him, his venerable relative 
would not proceed further until he did so. 
After this, he always said what he believed 
to be the proper thing. 

" I am eighty-three years old, young 
man." 

Philip remarked it was a great age. 

"And I, cannot reckon on living much 
longer." 

Philip was hopeful. 

" I should hke to have my house set in 
order before I go. Property, young man, is 
a great care. People who leave no wills 
behind them leave a legacy of trouble for 
those who come after them." 

Between each of these sentences, Philip 
was forced to insert an appropriate platitude. 
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or he found it was waited for. Then Sir 
David went on to tell him that he had the 
Abbey and crounds, and the estate of Yever- 
ing and Yevering-cum-Nettlethorpe, aU good 
arable land, well let, and producing in good 
years close on three thousand a-year, and he 
had neither kith nor kin in the world, fer or 
near, but that " woman " Philip had travelled 
down with, a graceless son of hers, and him- 
self, and as all the hospitals, according to his 
idea, were too rich already, he must choose 
his heir among the three named. Philip 
bowed. 

" You need not bow," exclaimed Sir David^ 
" you had far better speak, for I want to get 
to know what you are like, and bows go for 
nothing." 

"What can I say, sir," repUed Philip, 
" except that I think you had better arrange 
this according to your own feeling of what 
is right ? I can say nothing." 

" You can say a great deal. You can say 
you will from this moment be done with all 
this radical nonsense, which they tell me 
somebody has filled your head with. Just 
make up your mind to follow my wishes on 
this point. I did not like your father, but 
even your father, it seems, had more sense 
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than you; now before I settle anytliing, I 
want to know if you will promise me at once 
to give up all the tomfoolery of echoing aU 

says, and doing your best to do away 

with all religion, and make kings of your 
cobblers." 

Philip ventured to defend his political be- 
liefs. 

" Nonsense ! " cried the old man, "just 
hold your tongue, for all that is mere waste 
of words. You are led away by people you 
think clever, but I tell you they are rascals. 
No one can hold the views you do and 
be honest. I don't mean you, of course, you 
are only a boy, I mean your leaders. There's 
your top man of all, I saw him once; he 
looks the very image of a ticket-of-leave 
man! And tell me how he is any better 
than one? Don't interrupt me — it is all 
done for place ! Now you have vexed me 
with all your talk ; go away and think over 
what I have been saying, and send that 
woman there here. I must find out where 
she has hid her precious son." 

" Poor thing ! " said Philip, " don't ask her 
about him, pray. It distresses her." 

"What have you to do with her?" cried 
Sir David, angrily, " let every tub stand on 
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its own bottom, that's what I say. You 
think over what I have just told you, and 
bear in mind, that if you wiU only be reason- 
able about pohtics, and give me satisfaction 
on one other point, it is not unlikely I may 
leave you all I have ; but if you will not, I 
have Mrs. Hamilton ready here, and she, I 
am sure, will make no objection to anything 
I may choose to give her hereafter, for* all 
she has is three hundred a-year." 

"I think," rephed PhiUp, "that I ought 
to return to town ; I can hold out no hope of 
my ever changing my political views, and 
besides that, I really feel, if you will excuse 
my expressing an opinion, that Mrs. Hamil- 
ton and her son are your proper heirs." 

" Hoity, toity ! " cried Sir David, " don't 
you give away Tevering until you have got 
it. You are very fond of playing battledore 
and shuttlecock with what most people would 
jump at, but I tell you I mean to convert 
you, and what's more, I will do so, only I 
must have time. Now, will you, as a favour, 
promise me not to go away until next Tues- 
day ? I am an old man, and 1 ask it as a par- 
ticular favom*." 

Philip was forced to grant this request. 
" I will, of course, do as you wish," said he. 
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" but may I ask what is the other point on 
which you wish, as you say, for satisfac- 
tion ?" 

"One thing after another, my young friend, 
we won't begin about that yet. It is some- 
thing about a marriage I heard you had at 
one time in contemplation, that is all." 

Philip started slightly, and looked the 
surprise he felt at Sir David's knowledge of 
this. 

** What 1 " cried the latter, " do you sup- 
pose I am never to hear of anything unless 
it takes place in Hampshire ? My roots 
spread wider than that, I can tell you. Now 
go, I fiave had enough now. Tell some one 
tto send Mrs. Hamilton to me." 

Phihp went to look for her himself, not so 
much because he wanted to convey Sir Da- 
vid's message to her, but because he felt she 
was neglected and oppressed. He found her 
sitting in a sheltered part of the garden, 
looking as if her mind were full of old memo- 
ries. Here it was she had jSrst seen her 
husband, and each place had, no doubt, its 
pathetic association for her. Phihp hesi- 
tated, and in spite of Sir David and his mes- 
sage was going to retire, but she came for- 
ward to meet him. 
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"Is it not strange, Mr. Brereton," said 
she, " that after meeting for the first time a 
night or two ago, we should be put into this 
odd position with respect to eacli other to- 
day ?" 

" It is of no use to wonder why he has sent 
for us both," answered Philip, " but he is a 
most disagreeable old man/' 

" I know him well of old," said she, " and 
I am convinced lie has hardly sent for me 
out of kindness, for he never forgives, but I 
suppose he is putting both of us on some 
sort of trial, to see which of us best deserves 
his money. How I do detest money! It 
cuts at the root of all that is good. Don't 
let us allow it to come between us. Promise 
me, Mr. Breroton, whatever he does, to keep 
friends with me ; please promise that.'* 

"I can most safely promise that, for I 
care for you very much, and very little for 
his money." 

" I don't care the very least for it for my- 
self, my income has always been large enough 
for me hitherto, and may well suflSce to the 
end, but I do not deny that I am very anxious 
ho should leave it to my son. It is not only 
because it would bo nice to think he had the 
house and land which had so long been in 
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the family ; no, I have a far stronger reason 
than that for wishing it so much. I cannot 
tell you about it, but if he had it, a very 
great wrong might be righted, and then he 
and I might be happy again." 

Philip thought he understood what she 
meant; he believed she referred to the for- 
gery committed by her son, and implied that 
if he had Tevering, he could make restitution 
to the firm which he had defrauded, and walk 
once more amongst honest men. 

" I dare not show Sir David how much I 
wish he would make Robert his heir," con- 
tinued she, "for it might make him take a 
delight in crossing my wishes ; and oh, dear 
Mr. Brereton, you don't know how I dread 
being alone with him. He wiU, I know, ask 
me cruel questions, and try to force me to 
tell him things I dare not trust him with. I 
sometimes think no poor woman has ever 
had the hard things to bear which I have 
had." 

Philip comforted her as best he could, and 
felt quite sorry to have to tell her that Sir 
David was, even now, wishful to see her. 
Before she could go, a servant appeared in 
search of her, and she was hurried away to 
Sir David's room. Philip wandered about 
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the garden, wondering how he should feel if 
he suddenly found himself left master of all 
he saw around him. He did not believe he 
could ever bring himself to consider that it 
was rightfully his. 

Very soon Mrs. Hamilton came back to 
him, with a set face of determination, but 
a look about her eyes which showed it had 
not been attained without an effort. 

" You are to go back to him, Mr. Brere- 
ton," said she ; " he is a cruel, wicked old 
man; he takes pleasure Jin torturing people." 

" I wish I could help you," exclaimed 
PhiKp, warmly ; "I promise you I will, if 
ever I can, if you will only show me the 
way. 

" You can help me now," said she ; " do 
not let him think I have said anything to 
you, implying I know where my son is. I 
have been forced to tell him I don't know ; it 
was the only way to keep my secret. That 
is a thing I should never dare to tell him, and 
he is so determined to know it." 

" You may trust me," said Phihp, hastily, 
as he saw a second messenger coming to 
summon him, and he^eft her. 

" I soon got done with Madam ! " observed 
Sir David, complacently; "obstmate goose 
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that she is, I could make nothing of her, but 
it is no matter ! I only sent for her here to 
show you that there were other people in the 
world I could leave what I had to besides 
yourself, and that if you would not be rea- 
sonable, I had two strings to my bow, and 
Tevering need not go a-begging. But I 
expect better things of you, and then she 
can take herself off as soon as she likes." 

Poor woman, her feelings evidently went 
for nothing. It gave a lively idea of the old 
gentleman's selfishness, having brought her 
there to play this part. Philip had no fear 
of ultimately coming between her and the 
hope of her life, for he knew his own mind, 
and that nothing would induce him to make 
the concession to gain Sir David's favour, on 
which his one chance of succession hung, so 
she would doubtless be rewarded for her pre- 
sent sufferings by seeing her son master here 
'some day ; and for himself, when once Tues- 
day had come, he would have kept his pro- 
mise to Sir David, and be free to go. 

Meantime, although almost every word 
Sir David said irritated and disgusted him, 
he could not help feeling the deepest pity for 
him — ^the pity of a young man, ftill of life 
and strength, for one who must so soon be 
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laid low. Tliis checked many an angry re- 
ply ; this made him endure many a sneer in 
silence. 

He had promised to stay till Tuesday, but 
he began to count the hours which must pass 
before he could get away. They were spent 
in talking with Mrs. Hamilton, in reading 
long, urgent letters from Lady Letitia, com- 
manding him to play his cards well ; in for- 
midably long arguments with Sir David, in 
which the latter did all that in him lay to win 
Philip over to the paths of Conservatism, 
sending him away when he was tired of talk- 
ing, but almost always ringing to have Ilim 
brought back in a few minutes, on the dis- 
covery of some more forcible argument. 
As these three days passed without Philip's 
owning himself at all convinced, the old gen- 
tleman began to grow very testy. He took 
Philip a drive, and pointed out the extent 
of the property, and then asked him how 
he would part it when he came to divide it 
Avith all his fellow Liberals. Or his pleasure 
in noticing a strong covey of young birds 
was tempered by the thought that one who 
would like to abolish the game laws sat by 
his side. 

Philip could not but admire the boundless 
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energy of the poor old man, so full of mental 
vigour ; so loth to let bodily weakness count 
as an impediment to anything he had re- 
solved to do. Old as he was he managed his 
estate himself, and managed it weU ; and his 
unfailing activity was enough at any time to 
provide twenty people with work. He was 
constantly pointing out to Philip things 
which required doing, and speaking as if he 
relied on him to complete them if time were 
denied to himself. When he talked in this 
way, Philip could not help wondering whe- 
ther he was intending to leave him Yevering, 
whether he sacrificed his political principles 
or no, and judging by Sir David's perpetual 
reference to Philip, as fiitm*e manager of the 
estate, in spite of his refusal to become a 
Tory, it really did look as if such were his 
determination. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" Oil that I were beside her now ! 
Oh will she answer if I call ? 
Oh would she give me vow for vow, 
Sweet Alice, if I told her all? " 

Tennyson. 

rpHEEE wp/S one person at Ravensburgli 
Castle wlio was full of liopo and joy, and 
that was Robert Stephenson, for as soon as 
Mrs. Hamilton received Sir David's letter of 
summons, she wrote to him tlius : — 

" I have such good news for you, my dear 
Robert, that I must not lose a moment in 
writing to you — only think what has hap- 
pened — ^but you never could guess. Sir 
David has written to ask me to go to Yever- 
ing Abbey on business of importance, and I 
am going on Saturday morning, and his 
business can be but of one nature, he must 
be going to do his duty by us at this eleventh 
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hour, and I am so happy and so thankful to 
him that I forgive him all past cruelty. I 
dare not think what a change this will make 
to us, and how happy we shall be. We will 
arrange all with Messrs. Kelk and Banner- 
mann ; they promised me they would allow us 
to do so, and then, dear Eobert, there is 
nothing to part us longer, and you will be 
released from this life of concealment. But 
when the good time comes we must try to 
discover some way of returning those dear 
Etheredges' kindness. God knows how I 
bless them every hour of the day for their 
goodness to us. It will be rather formidable 
to meet Sir David, but what a good thing it is 
he has repented in time ! Good-bye, my dear 
boy, I am full of hope and happiness. 

Your Mother. 
"P.S.I am forgetting to tell you that I met 
young Mr. Brereton last night ; he was at a 
party where I was, and we were introduced. 
How handsome he is, and how very agree- 
able ! I was half afraid from something he 
said that you and he did not get on very well 
together. I hope you don't think it neces- 
sary to espouse all your fore-elder's quarrels. 
That with Mr. Brereton's father was, I am 
almost certain, only one of Sir David's 
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caprices. He has been quarrelling for the 
pleasure of quarrelling all his life." 

When Kobert Stephenson got that letter, 
he began to think this event betokened a 
visible interposition of Providence in his 
favour. If he got Yevering he would then 
be a rich man, and if those odious people 
Kelk and Bannermann were paid off and 
silenced, he would then once more be his 
own master. If he went then to Dr. Ethe- 
redge and told him he loved his daughter, 
he might listen much more kindly to a 
wealthy baronet than he could be expected 
to do to his own penniless secretary. There 
was no limit to the bright prospects opened 
out by this change which had come over his 
grandfather. He bent his head over his 
drawing, wondering how it was the Doctor 
did not remark the joy burning in his eyes. 
He woidd not tell him the news until he 
heard for certain all was settled as he so 
much desired, and then, perhaps he would 
tell him something else. Or should he speak 
to Alice first ? For he was so hopeful now, 
he dared to let himself put these questions. 
It was perhaps his duty under such peculiar 
circumstances to go first to the father, but he 
was very tired of duty and patience, especially 
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of patience. When Alice came back from 
Downton-le-Street he had resolved to watch 
her very narrowly, and he had done so, and 
he had seen with joy that she was not 
fi'etting about the loss of her lover. Any- 
thing but that, she was bright ind cheerful, 
and much changed in every way from what 
she had been when she first came home fi:om 
France, for now she was industrious and 
helpM to all, and anxious to please her 
father and mother at any cost of labour to 
herself. She had remarked that her father 
always liked to see her trying to improve 
herself, so as Stella was constantly working 
at one thing or another she worked with her, 
and one day to please the Doctor, the two 
girls had offered to try to copy some of the 
flint implements, urns, &c., to illustrate his 
forthcoming book, and their offer having 
been joyfully accepted, they emulated Mr. 
Stephenson himself in his labours, and the 
Doctor had now a compact class of three 
working under him. It amused them, but it 
delighted him, and the sight of them working 
daily happily by his side was the very joy of 
his heart. 

It was the very joy of another heart too, 
and that was Mr. Stephenson's, for now 
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Alice was no longer afraid of him, or shy 
with him. She often spoke to him, often 
stood by his side awhile watching him work- 
ing, and though at these times she did not 
say much to him all she did say was kind. 

How happy those mornings were when 
they all sat together in the Ubrary, when she 
perhaps came to him to ask him what colour 
she should use to represent some peculiar 
flaw in the flint, or to beg him to help her 
with some difficult outline; never had he 
known before how happy a perfectly tranquil 
life, with a heart filled with love for all 
around, could be ; a life when each day was 
like the other and all were happy. Now he 
had only to look up and take so much de- 
light into his heart from the sight of her that 
it lasted him for hours, or vary his happiness 
by resolutely looking down on what he was 
busy with, and letting his ear feast on the 
musical tones of her voice; how musical it 
was when she spoke to him ! The timid, 
hesitating manner of old was gone, and she 
never now averted her face fi:om him. Some- 
times he almost caught himself wondering if it 
could be possible she was beginning to love 
him a little ? His brain turned at the mere 
thought. 
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But he never allowed his own manner to 
change, never showed any desire to prolong 
the moments of rapture she vouchsafed him. 
He had almost unbounded power of self- 
restraint, and was quite able to avoid doing 
this. He remembered how, during the early- 
part of his residence at Raven sburgh, she 
had always left him whenever he had tried to 
keep her ; perhaps the change in her was due 
to his now exercising this power of self-denial ; 
anyhow he was too much afraid of losing 
the ground he had gained to risk anything. 
She was a very hard girl to read, because of 
her absolute simplicity. She was always what 
Nature had taught her to be, and that made 
it so very diflficult to measure the degree of 
liking she felt for any one. She was capable 
of doing something which in another would 
almost amount to a confession of affection, 
whilst with her it only meant a desire to 
make all around her happy. Hitherto he 
had quietly cherished his bliss, never daring 
to try for more than was freely given. He 
had made up his mind to leave all to time, 
feeling that it was of no use to try to make 
her love him before her time came — ^it might 
never come, if he let all go on quietly — it was 
certain never to do so if he did otherwise. 
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but he had redoubled his attention to her 
father's wishes, and he had worked harder 
than ever. 

But now if he were going to be reinstated 
in name and place, and if perhaps she loved 
him — but even Robert Stephenson could not 
sit calmly drawing, with all these thoughts 
spinning round in his brain, and he put his 
pencil down, told Dr. Etheredge he had a 
headache, and went for a long walk by the 
seashore. 

Late in the afternoon he came home, too 
much excited to feel fatigue. She was not 
in the court-room as he entered, nor yet in 
the library, for at the risk of being kept there 
he opened the door and peeped in. She must 
be out with Miss Vane; he had been four 
hours without seeing her. He went on to 
the roof of the Castle to try to discover her 
somewhere on the dunes, and he saw her 
down below alone in the tiny Castle garden. 
He went down to her at once, and just as he 
reached the door of the Castle he met her 
coming in, singing her song of Castibelza, — 

'* Le vent qui souffle h. travers le montagne 
Me rendra fou — oui, me rendra fou." 

He caught the refrain, and took it as a 
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warning just in time to avoid making some 
exclamation whicli would have betrayed liim. 
He was indeed mad — mad in every way that 
day ; but it was his mother's letter and its 
news, and the sense it brought with it of the 
sudden lightening of the heavy weight of 
naisfortune, misdoing, and disgrace, under 
which he had suflTered so long, which had done 
it ; he was at last going to be happy, and it 
was from Alice his happiness was to come. 

He stood in the door- way, which was far 
too narrow to admit of her passing him — she 
was two steep ste'ps below him. 

"Oh, Mr. Stephenson!" cried she, look- 
ing up with a faint blush of alarm in her 
fece, " you startled me ; how suddenly you 
came I " 

He actually could not speak, he had such 
a desire to throw his arms about her and tell 
her he loved her, and confess the wicked 
past, and unfold the hopeful future, assuring 
her as he did so, that if she would but love 
him, he felt a power of spending the rest of 
his life nobly. He held tightly by the handle 
of the door to steady himself, for he was 
trembling with suppressed feeling. He tried 
again to speak, but she did not seem to miss 
the words which were not forthcoming, and 
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said, "The flowers grow badly here, don't 
they ? I think it is the sea air. They are 
pretty, but not so pretty as they ought to 
be." 

He looked on her flowers, fragrant migno- 
nette, monthly roses, some geraniums, all 
rather nipped with the sea-breezes, and chiefly 
beautifiil to him because she had gathered 
and held them ; but he looked down on them 
with such earnestness, and there was so much 
longing in his eyes, that she thought he 
wished to have them, and put them in his 
hand, saying, " You may have them, if you 
Hke/' 

If he had not made up his mind with all 
the strength of his nature to wait until he 
had got Yevering, or at any rate until he 
heard that he was to have it, he could not 
have kept silence after that. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" To thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man." 

B.amletm 

T)HILIP was to return to liondon on Tues- 
"^ day morning. On Monday evening Sir 
David sent for him and said, " Now, young 
man, will you give me the assurance I re- 
quire from you, that you will, if you go into 
Parliament at all, go in on the Conservative 
side ?" 

Philip said he was very sorry, but it was 
simply impossible for him to give any such 
assurance. 

" Have I at all shaken your faith in Libe- 
ralism?" said Sir David, eagerly; "just tell 
me that." 

"I have listened to your arguments with 
interest and respect. Sir David, but I am 
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bound to confess that my convictions remain 
unchanged." 

" You are positive about that ?'* 

" I am." 

" Then you may take yourself off for an 
illogical young idiot, and I shall leave all I 
have to Mrs. Hamilton. Send her here; I 
shall not see you in the morning, so I wish 
you an extremely pleasant journey." 

Philip, who rather Kked Sir David's com- 
pKments, bowed and smiled, and thanked him 
for having shown patience so long, and then 
took his leave. He went into the drawing- 
room to find Mrs. Hamilton, but though it 
was very early she had gone to bed, and in a 
very short time a servant came to call him 
back to Sir David's presence. 

"You are going away in the morning, 
young sir, and though from what you have 
just said I am pretty well done with you, 
yet as I may never have another opportunity 
of speaking to you, I may as well satisfy 
myself on all points now. Don't look im* 
patient — as to that question of politics, you 
might change, or I might change, so we had 
better understand each other on other mat* 
ters while it is time." 

Philip remained silent in expectation. He 
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was getting very tired of playing the good 
little school-boy. Sir David saw how little 
heartiness there was in Philip's desire of 
adapting himself to his wishes, and inwardly 
bemoaned his eighty and odd years which 
left him so little time to find an heir who 
pleased him better. 

" If I did not from the very bottom of my 
soul dislike the idea of leaving my property 
to the son of that woman upstairs, you may 
be sure of one thing, Philip Brereton, and 
that is, that I would not have so much pa- 
tience with you. Now I tell you what I am 
prepared to do for .you, if you will only satisfy 
me on the point about which I am going to 
inquire; I will keep a place of repentance 
open for you. I won't make up my mind 
finally, for after all. Radical or not, I very 
much prefer having you here to any son of 
hers. Now, I want to know how you ever 
coidd have such a ridiculous idea as to think 
a daughter of John Etheredge's coidd be a 
wife for you ? I know you did think so, and 
I know your engagement was broken off, but 
will you promise me never to try to renew 
it?" 

There was an eagerness in Sir David's 
voice and a look in his eyes as he waited 
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anxiously for Philip's answer, which made 
ihe latter pity him as he sat there with the 
burthen of his years and hard-hearted deeds 
on him, the sole survivor of a wrecked tajxnljy 
and yet his words made Philip angry. 

"It is not broken off, it is only waiting 
because her father will not give his consent 
imless my mother gives hers, and my mother 
does not like the marriage, and will not do 



so. 



"Sensible woman I I shall write to her 
this very day." 

"You will do as you please about that,** 
said Philip, "but I tell you plainly that I 
mean to have Miss Etheredge for my wife, 
and I hope she will not keep me much longer 
waiting for the consent of two unreasonable 
people. We are old enough to know our 
own minds, and to judge for ourselves." 

"Oh, you mean to say you want her to 
marry you in spite of your parents ?" 

" Of course I do ; I am sure I do not see 
why she should not, when they both behave 
so irrationally." 

" Then I am an old-fashioned thinker, and 
I see every reason why she shoidd obey her 
parents, and why you should do so too— 
that's another of your poisonous Liberal doc- 
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trines, that you are not to obey properly-con- 
stituted authorities — ^now let me speak! I 
tell you, I won't be interrupted. My son 
William married in spite of me. He married, 
as you know, that pale-faced woman up- 
stairs. Well, I have never forgiven either 
him or her to this day, and I have never 
forgiven John Etheredge either, for it was 
he who encouraged them to disobey me, and 
he gave them money and help when they 
wanted it, so that my displeasure was nothing 
to them. Now I tell you plainly I hate that 
manj and no daughter of his shall ever rule 
here I I might trust to time to take the non- 
sense out of you about politics, but about 
this marriage I must have a distinct pledge. 
What you say is rather a shock to me, for I 
thought it was finally broken off. You must 
give me your word of honour never to renew 
it. I hate John Etheredge, I say; he was 
the cause of all the discord between me and 
my son. I could not rest in my grave if I 
thought a daughter of his was walking about 
my house, and calling my land hers, and per- 
haps I should have John Etheredge himself 
coming and standing over my grave and 
thinking it was a good place for me to be in ! 

No, I never could bear that. Come, Philip 
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Brereton^ give me the promise I want; I 
cannot be content without it." 

Philip shook his head. There was a pite- 
ousness of entreaty in the old man's eyes 
which touched him deeply, wrong-headed, 
bitter, and blindly selfish, though he might 
be. 

" You will not ? " said Sir David, plead- 
ingly. 

" I cannot ; on the contrary, I shall do my 
very best to get my mother's approbation, 
and if not, I will marry without it." 

"Fll write to your mother," cried Sir 
David, with a burst of energy. 

" You may," said Phflip, angrily, " and 
no doubt your letter will have a powerful 
effect on her, but I don't mean to let her 
decide everything." 

"Well, one thing is quite decided; no 
Etheredges shall set their feet in this house, 
and when you go to-morrow morning, if you 
^o in the same mind you are in now, you 
may bid good-bye to all idea of ever owning 
Yevering ! You had better leave me, I am 
getting very angry with you." 

Philip did not require to be told to go 
twice ; he was very glad this most unpleasant 
interview was over. He went out ; and this 
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time, to place an effectual bar on being re- 
called for another and more stringent ordeal, 
lie went into the park, and wandered for an 
hour or more through some of its most 
lonely paths. 

There was a feeling of most intense satis- 
faction in his mind next morning when he 
awoke, and gradually remembered that Tues- 
day had come, and that in another hour or 
two he would have left Yevering. Mrs. 
Hamilton always breakfasted in her own 
room, so did Sir David ; therefore he saw no 
one until the time of his departure was very 
near, when Mrs. Hamilton and Sir David's 
servant both came to find him at the same 
time. 

" I did not know you were going so early, 
Philip," said the former ; " I waited a long 
time for you last evening, but you were with 
Sir David, so I went to bed." 

" Sir David wants me now, and I am going 
back to town in twenty minutes ; you will be 
here when I have said good-bye to him, won't 
you ? " said he, going very unwillingly. 

"Well," said Sir David; "has the night 
brought counsel ? " 

"My intention remains the same," was 
Philip's answer. 
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"You may call me obstinate," said Sir 
David ; " but I call you a fool ! *' 

Philip bowed as he always did when Sir 
David paid him a compliment. 

" Just think, young man, what numbers of 
gii'ls there are in the world, and you cannot 
give up this one to please me." 

" Not to please any one," was his answer. 

"Then good-bye to you; it is a good 
thing I had the prudence to invite Mrs. 
Hamilton here at the same time with you. 
Send her here, I mean to leave her all I. have ! 
As for you, young man, I wish you all happi- 
ness. and an extremely pleasant journey. 
Good morning." 

As he spoke, he rang his bell loudly, and 
ordered Mrs. Hamilton to be told at once he 
wished to speak with her. This* prevented 
PhiUp from doing more than bid her a brief 
good-bye, which he did in the presence of 
some of the servants, who were arranging his 
portmanteau in the carriage which was to 
bear him away. She lingered a minute or 
two in the hall to see the last of him. She 
was very fond of him, and very sorry he was 
going. She now caught herself wishing God 
had given her Philip for her son. All the 
time he had been at Yevering he had been 
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almost like one to her. A sharp paiin rati 
through her heart as she found herself think- 
ing thus ; for, was not Philip with, his frank 
generosity, ready sympathy, and impulsive, 
.affectionate way of showing it, more like a 
son to her than ever her own had been ? She 
pushed this thought hastily away, as a kind 
of treason to one who wanted all the love she 
XK)uld give him, and hurried into Sir David'fi 
room. 

Sir David eyed her sternly, and said, " Now, 
madam, will you, for the last time of asking, 
tell me where that scoundrel of a son of 

" If I do," replied Mrs. Hamilton, driven 
to the very verge of owning her secret, « wiU 
you give me your word of honour not to tell 
any one?" for without that security she 
dared not trust him. 

" No, I will not ; if I am to be told at all, 
it must be unreservedly." 

" I cannot tell you without that promise." 
• " Then you may keep your secret to your- 
self ! It makes little difference to me whether 
you tell me or not ; I have made up my mind 
to leave all I have to Philip Brereton. You 
need not tell him so, for I might change my 
mind ; but if I must leave it to a bad fellow. 
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I prefer him to your candidate. You came 
here with him, and you had better go back 
with him. He will take care of you." 

'^ He is going in five minutes," exclaimed 
Mrs. Hamilton, ^' and he is not a bad fellow, 
but good, and dear, and generous." 

" Quite right, my good lady, quite right'; 
it is much better you should try to make 
firiends of the mammon of unrighteousness; 
you could not do a wiser thing." 

Mrs. Hamilton's cheek flushed a Httle, and 
she looked as if she could have made a nearer 
appUcation of that text. 

" Keep your temper, madam, I only meant 
that as he is to have Yevering, it was well 
you should be friends with him, and then he 
will invite you here sometimes. Grood mom- 
mg. 

She attempted no remonstrance, uttered 
no complaint, but silently went her way. 



CHAPTER X. 

** And 70a shall saj that haying spoken with mc, 
And after, look'd into yourself, 70a find 
That 70a meant nothing — as indeed you know 
That 70U' meant nothing. Such a match as this ! 
Lnpossihle, prodigious!" 

Tennyson* 

"DHILIP was truly delighted to see the last 
of Yevering. He had not got to the 
age when money seemed of any importance 
to him, and he had lived in such a state of 
tmnatural restraint in Sir David's house, 
never feeling safe for five minutes together 
from the sound of the big bell which sum- 
moned him to one of those unsatisfactory 
interviews, that he felt like a schoolboy going 
home for the holidays as soon as the train 
started. But the nearer he got to London 
the more conscious he became that he had 
no particular home, in the true sense of the 
word, and no very assured liberty. It was 
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only returning to bondage in another form ; 
for if he did not obey all his mother's wishes, 
and submit to all her whims, she made his 
house so uncomfortable by her cold silence 
and displeasure, that he generally yielded for 
the sake of peace. How would she receive 
him when he told her his news ? — she who 
was already almost unbearable whenever his 
political opinions clashed with her own, and 
who already took such a very strong part 
agamst his marriage with AUce. He very 
much regretted that Sir David had inlrodoced 
Alice's name into the discussion, and did so 
wish he had based his rejection of him on 
disagreement in politics only. He was half 
inclined not to tell Lady Letitia the whole 
truth, and to conceal the Etheredge part of 
the question altogether; but by nature he 
was too open to adhere long to that line of 
action, and very impleasant therefore his 
coming home was. Lady Letitia had sent 
her nieces out of town for two days, so as to 
have full time to hear all Philip had to tell 
her, so she had leisure to express her opinions 
without fear of being disturbed. Very bitter 
they were I They did not make him love her 
better ! At last he mutinied, went out, dined 
at his club, found some friends and played 
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billiards with them till after midnight : when 
he went in, all the household had retired to 
rest. 

The next morning he came down late, 
hoping his mother would have tired of wait- 
ing for him, have got her break&st and gone; 
but she was there, sitting at the very end of 
a long room, reminding him of a picture he 
bad once seen at the Eojal Academy, of the 
reception of the French Ambassadors by 
Queen Elizabeth, after the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. His dress was not so gay as 
theirs, but he felt as he had to traverse the 
long room to approach a sombre, deeply- 
offended-looking woman at the other end of 
it, much as they were depicted as doing. 

He stooped to kiss her, inwardly hoping 
she was not going to look like that all day ! 

" You need not trouble to do that, PhiUp,'* 
said she ; " you have no real desire to please 



me. 



" Yes I have, mother. Are there any let- 
ters ? '* said he, gaily, hoping to bring her 
back to the Kghter tone of voice, more usual 
in the intercourse of daily life than the fune- 
real accents she had adopted at present. 

" Yes,'* repUed she, " I have had one ; 
there it is ; read it." 
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" Oh ! " said he, taking the letter, « Sir 
David again I What does he say ? " 

" Bead it, Philip, I say ;*' and he obeyed. 

** My DEAtt Madak, — I am induced to ad- 
dress you in consequence of a few words 
which fell from your son's lips (* what a fool 
I was,' thought PhDip, * to let them drop !') 
From them I have gathered that on two 
points, at least, you are a sensible woman. 
In the first place, you see the mischief of all 
the Liberal nonsense with which his head is 
filled, and try to check it; in the second, 
according to his own confession, you disap- 
prove of the marriage between himself and 
Miss Etheredge, wluch he speaks of as an 
event which may one day take place. Now, 
madam, I may confide to you that I cannot 
help feeling greatly interested in your son, 
and that if he will give me a solemn pledge 
that he will never seek to renew that engage- 
ment so wisely put an end to by you, I, on 
my part, will undertake to make him my 
heir. He shall have every penny I have to 
leave, without any deduction or reservation ; 
but if he refuse this, he must expect nothing 
from me; for of all men on earth, John 
Etheredge, this young lady's father, is the 



it 
« 
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one I most detest, on account of evil worked 
by him in my family. The matter lies in a 
nut-shell ; it is for you and yours to decide. 
You know my mind ; do not let it be long 
before you acquaint me with yours. 
^^ I am, Madam, 

" Your obedient humble servant, 

" David Hamilton." 

Philip frowned and put the letter down, 
and cut himself a slice of bread. 

Well,Pliilip?" said LadyLetitia anxiously. 
My dear good mother ! " said PhiUp, "I 
can't help wondering at you ! He has only 
three thousand a-year, and you seem to think 
it of as much importance as he does himself.'' 

" But is it not of importance ?" 

" You forget, I have far more than that 
already of my own." 

" Well, in all my life I never yet heard of 
any one who, no matter what he had, did not 
feel he would like to have just as much more. 
Don't affect singularity, Philip." 

"Besides he ought to leave it to his 
grandson." 

" Philip, I utterly decline to Usten to any 
folly on that subject; that is not our affair." 

"Then I do not choose to listen for one 
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moment to the conditions he wishes to im« 
pose/* 

^ It is so easy to fulfil thenu'' 

** It is so impossible to fulfil them I'' 

''You know you will never marry Miss 
Btheredge." 

'' I know that I most certainly will do so/' 

" You know the Doctor will never consent*'' 

'' I shall not ask him again/' 

'' You will marry agamst his wishes r" 

« Yes/' 

'' And against mine P" 

^1 am afraid I must^ unless you will change 
your mind/' 

" And that is your love for your mother ?•* 
said Lady Letitia, putting her handkerchief 
to her eyes to wipe away a half-formed tear. 

'' But^ dear mother, be reasonable. I know 
you would love Alice if you would let your- 
self do so ; you might smooth my path with 
the Doctor, and make me so happy/' 

'' That cannot be ; — ^feeling as I do, it is 
impossible I If you marry her in spite of my 
wishes I never will look on her as my 
daughter, especially if we lose Yevering by 
her. There is a letter for you fi'om Stella 
Vane/' And she produced one which up to 
this time she had concealed. 
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" Why did you hide it, mother ?" 
. V^ Because I wanted your undivided 
attention/' 

^* I would rather you did not interfere with 
my letters, please — especially with those from 
Miss Vane." 

" So far as concerns Stella Vane, my dear 
Philip, you need never fear any interference 
on my part, no matter what you may propose 
to do." 

Philip looked up in surprise. Mr. Waterlow, 
who was just bringing in a dainty dish, named 
after the author of evil, for Philip's breakfast, 
felt the same emotion, and to such an extent, 
too, that he nearly dropped the dish he was 
carrying, thereby recalling Lady Letitia to a 
consciousness of his presence which she had 
forgotten. 

" Uo, indeed, dear Philip," she continued, 
when they were once more alone. " I used to 
make objections to her when you ran after 
her so, but I regret them now, and if you like 
I will welcome her as my daughter." 

" Mother I " said Philip, earnestly, " do you 
know you are trying to tempt me ?" 

" Would it be so very wrong if I did ? 
Consider, Philip, what this Alice aflfair costs 
us; think what a wretched marriage it would 
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be for you; worse in every way than if you 
married Stella, though that would be bad 
enough. And oh! Philip, it is broken off 
with the old Etheredges ; so you have a good 
excuse for getting out of it altogether with 
the girl, and no one could call you anything 
but honourable. Tell Miss Etheredgethat you 
see it is an utterly hopeless affair, or shall I 
write to her ? that would be best. Will you 
let me explain matters to her ?" * 

"But everything is explained to her, 
mother ; she knows I want to marry her, and 
that I mean to do it." 

"I do so wonder at you, Philip. I don't 
believe you really care for her ; I could quite 
understand your feeling for Stella, though it 
made me very angry, but — " 

" I do not deny," said Philip, " that much 
as I love Alice, Stella in many ways would 
have been more to me ; but she did not care 
for me. She refused me, and not too kindly 
either, and now Alice is everything to me.'* 

" Then you did offer to Stella?" said Lady 
Letitia, with an indignant curl of the lip. 
" I suspected as much from what you said the 
other day. But, Philip, if, as you then hinted, 
she was influenced by the idea that I would 
oppose the marriage, a word from me would 
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put that right. I'll write to her — I'll ask 
her here — I'll go to Swinstead and see her — 
I'll do anything you like." 

"Do that to Alice, mother, and I will 
thank you." 

" Never ! I never will receive that girl as 
my daughter. If I could forget and forgive 
her father's insolence, do you think I could 
ever forget that she lost us Yevering ?" 

" Say no more about this, mother," said 
PhiHp, rising to go ; " my mind is made up," 

" And yet, Philip, you used to think so much 
of SteUa." 

" Of course I did, and you might have said 
all this last year at Swinstead, when possibly 
it might have made some difference to me — 
but no, I don't suppose it would, she would 
have refused me just the same." 

" No, there I think you are wrong, Phihp* 
No doubt she refused you because she knew 
very well that she was not likely to be a very 
acceptable daughter-in-law to me." 

" I am sure I don't know why she should 
not be so," said Phihp, indignantly ; " she is a 
lady, what pan you have more ?" 

"You can have position — you can have 
fortune ; Stella Vane had not a penny in the 
world." 

VOL. II. N 
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" She is no richer now." 

" I know she has no money of her own, 
but what you will get from Sir David, if you 
will but give up this unfortunate entangle- 
ment with the Etheredges and marry her, 
may be counted as her fortune, for in one 
sense she will have brought it into the family 
— only think what a diflference it would make 
to you I Be reasonable, dear Philip — and I 
know you like Stella best in your heart P* 
said she suddenly, looking full in his face as 
she spoke, for she had been watching him 
very narrowly all the time she had been talk- 
ing to him, and had seen a certain melancholy 
steal over him as his thoughts went back to 
the time when he owned to having loved 
Stella. 

"Besides," continued she, pursuing the 
advantage she beheved herself to have gained 
to the uttermost, " you could marry her next 
week if you Uked, whereas this Etheredge 
affair, opposed as it is by all of us on all 
sides, can but languish awhile and die 
away." 

" It will do nothing of the kind," said Philip, 
energetically. " I'll make Alice marry me be- 
fore long in spite of all opposition ; I must say 
I have no respect for either your opposition, or 



•I 
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Dr. Etheredge's; it is nothing but. wretched 
family pride on both sides. Are we to have 
our lives ruined by it ?^* 

" It won't ruin her life, Philip — she is not 
the girl to break her heart about anything, 
and as for marrying you against their wish, 
she won't do it — she has not the heart. She 
is neither a good-enough girl to obey her 
father entirely, nor yet to disobey him entirely. 
There's more stuff in Stella ; she would be true 
either to the one side or the other." 

"You know nothing about it, mother! 
You have hardly seen Ahce," said PhiHp, 
secretly vexed at the truth of his mother's 
words. 

" I have seen enough of her to know there 
is nothing in her. She is the kind of girl you 
men always take a fancy to, and go on 
admiring until you have got married and find 
out you have only got a pretty doll in the 
house. Now Stella is a girl who has some 
character and force. I always had a certain 
admiration for her, though I did not own it 
to you, for I did not think it good for you to 
marry her then. She has been well educated 
too, and once taken away from that poor little 
mother of hers would — " 

*' Say no more about Stella, mother, please. 

N 2 
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What is the use of talking to me about her, 
when I am engaged to another woman,** 
said PhiUp, not in the least wavering, but 
strongly touched by old memories — ^for what 
his mother sometimes called "the Stella 
Vane days," had all come vividly into his 
mind. He was perfectly true in heart and 
will to AKce, but there was no part of his 
life— no, not even his early childhood — on 
which Stella had not left her mark. 

" You may call yourself * engaged * if yon 
like, but what is the use of an engagement 
which will never end in a marriage ?" 

"I'll go next week and ask her to run 
away with me," cried Philip, driven to des- 
peration. 

" And you will see she won't do it 1" 

" She will," said he ; but he had only partial 
confidence in the truth of his own words. 

" And if she does," said Lady Letitia, " I 
forewarn you I will never see her." 

" Mother," said Philip, " you have only one 
son, and you do your best to make a villain 
of him. I should be a downright knave if I 
did all you wish me." 

" Really, Philip, I must say I cannot see 
that, and I still hope you will change your 
mind." 
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" That I most certainly never will," said 
he ; and he left her and went into his own 
room to read Stella's letter. She did not 
write often, but from time to time she gave 
him news of Ravensburgh, and of his 
Alice. 

It took him into a new world — a world of 
quietness and peace. A fresh air from the 
breezy dunes breathed through it — the heavy 
atmosphere of London lifted up— and he got 
away from the oppressive consciousness of 
being pushed into a narrow space with tempt- 
ation for a companion, which he had felt in 
the other room. 

"Our lives here pass in a very regular 
manner," she wrote, "and now you are 
not at Swinstead we have no balls or par- 
ties, but there is a certain enjoyment in 
knowing, that so far as we can foresee, life 
will go placidly on, that to-morrow will be 
like to-day, and next week just like this. 
Alice is very well, and looking perfectly 
charming; we are reading French together, 
and the dear old Doctor rails at us for giving 
any time to it, and says that he is not quite 
sure but that it would be better for mankind 
if France were blotted out of existence, but 
that he is quite- certain that its influence on 
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English literature, art, and morality, is as 
bad as bad can be. Alice always supports 
the other side, and says, * Les Anglais inven- 
tent, mais les Fran^ais perfectionnent,' but 
she is thinking of art as applied to dress. 
Then we mock him in turn for his worship of 
prehistoric races. We say he would like to 
return to savage life, and so I really believe 
he would. Yesterday, for instance, at lun- 
cheon, when Mr. Stephenson (his amanuen* 
sis, as I dare say you know) professed a 
great liking for a marrow-bone, you should 
have seen Dr. Etheredge beaming benignly 
on him, in quiet delight at such an approxi- 
mation to the habits of his remote ancestry. 
This letter of mine will servo to show you 
how very quiet a life we lead, but we live a 
great deal out of doors, and now you are 
away, they have, as Alice expresses it, given 
us *la clef des champs,* which, being inter- 
preted, means that we may wander where we 
like without restriction, and often we sit with 
our books for hours together on the rocks by 
the sea. As you nmy imagine, our conversa- 
tion is not unfrequently of you. Do not be 
imhappy; when your mother once sees that 
you are in earnest, she will give in, I am 
sure, and welcome Alice into the family, and 
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then the Doctor will give his consent, too." 
Then followed some messages from Alice. 

Phihp read the letter, and was straightway 
seized with a desire to go to see Alice. He 
had in anger said to his mother that he 
would go the very next week to try to per- 
suade her to run away with him; now he 
was eager to go the very next day just to see 
her. He pictured her wandering along the 
lonely beach at Ravensburgh, or passing soli- 
tary hours on the dunes. The lover's heart 
was touched. Poor little thing ! left there 
all alone. He, too, was sad, and he had not 
even Stella to talk to, as she had. Why 
should he not run down to Ravensburgh and 
see her? If they roamed about alone, as 
Stella said they did, he could easily meet 
them, and he deserved some reward for all 
these weary weeks of self-denial in London. 
Dust, pavement, stucco, and fashionable so- 
ciety, weighed in the balance with that dear, 
quiet old Ravensburgh, and Alice 1 

The moment the idea of running down 
there for a day presented itself to his mind 
as a possibility, there was nothing for it but 
to -go. This was Wednesday, it was now 
two o'clock ; there was a train leaving for the 
North at j&ve, which would take him as far 
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as Newcastle by midniglit, and perhaps go 
farther; but if not, he could by getting up 
early in the morning, easUy be at Swinstead 
by nine on Thursday morning. If he were 
lucky he might see her on that same Thurs- 
day, if not, he had Friday to fall back upon. 
On the evening of Friday he must return 
again to London, for besides other engage- 
ments, Saturday was Lady Letitia's birthday, 
and a large dinner-party had been invited for 
that occasion, at which he was compelled to 
be present. But money smooths away all 
difficulties of this kind, and Philip, who pro- 
fessed indifference to wealth, nevertheless 
found the good of it every hour of the day. 
In five minutes this journey was a settled 
thing, and all he had to do was to tell Mr. 
Waterlow to pack his portmanteau for a two 
days* visit. He resolved he would not tell 
Stella of his intention. So far as she was 
concerned the meeting should be a pure, 
delightful accident, then if it were discovered 
afterwards, as might well be the case, she 
would be able to protest her ignorance, and 
so be free from blame. 



CHAPTER XI. 

" For I never whisper'd a private affair 
Within the hearing of cat or mouse, 
No, not to myself in the closet alone, 
But I heard it shouted at once from the top of the house, 
Everything came to be known/' 

Tennyson, 

T ADY LETITIA BRBRETON and her son 
were peculiarly fortunate in their ser- 
vants. Many a domestic, when once his or 
her more obvious work of cleaning or arrang- 
ing is over, retreats to the servants'-hall or 
kitchen, utterly careless of the duty of watch- 
ing over the inner and outer life of his em- 
ployers. Now the Breretons' servants were 
not of this class. It was, indeed, a rare oc- 
currence when Mr. Brereton's gentleman or 
Lady Letitia's n^iid shirked the duty of lis- 
tening at the door of the room where their 
master or mistress happened to be, or when 
any conversation of a peculiarly private cha- 
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racter remained iinlieard by one or other 
painstaking retainer. Ask yourself how 
much better a house in which this care is 
the rule must flourish, than one in which 
the servants know no more of your plans 
and arrangements than the scanty details 
you vouchsafe to communicate to them? 
In the former case they are able to supple- 
ment your hastily-given orders by informa- 
tion from the fountain-head* They know 
precisely why you require a thing at such a 
time, what it is likely to cost you if they do 
not choose to let you have it, where you are 
going, and what you are likely to want with 
you, and are often able to spare you the 
annoyance of coming home and finding them 
ill-employed, or absent, by timing their move- 
ments carefully with yours. 

Mr. Waterlow was most exemplary in per- 
forming his keyhole duties. He found time 
to assist at every important interview be- 
tween Philip and his mother, and if a more 
important interview still had been going to 
take place in the house, would by a happy 
instinct have chosen the door of the room 
which had the higher claim on his attention* 
This is what is called skilled labour, and 
commands its price. He was naturally com- 
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pletely in possession of so much of the 
thoughts of mother and son as came to the 
surface; the only drawback to his peculiar 
position being, that he was not able to ask 
for explanations of obscure passages, or give 
his advice when he had a strong opinion, 
which was not unffequently the case. He 
had always been very much mortified at Mr. 
Philip for being so headstrong about Miss 
Alice. What did they want with " Catho- 
lics " in their house ? And then to go and 
pick out a washed-out looking doll like that, 
when there was a blooming young beauty 
like Miss Vane in the village 1 He was 
keenly interested in Philip's success about 
Sir I^vid's property, the possession of which 
would add immensely to the family import- 
ance, and it was with feelings of no small 
anxiety he bent his stately form to the listen- 
ing posture, to hear how Philip had fared on 
his return. His feelings may be imagined 
when he heard that unless Mr. Philip would 
give up Miss Alice, Yevering would go to the 
HamiltonsI He did not wonder at Lady 
Letitia being angry about it, he thought in 
her place he should have said far more than 
she did. However, when Philip left her to 
escape from what she did say, it was just as 
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much as Mr. Waterlow could do to effect a 
timely retreat, so quickly did Ids master rush 
out of the room. 

Now, if Philip had seen his servant listen- 
ing at the door, the chances were he would 
have been very angry, but woidd not that 
have been unjust, for how could Mr. Water- 
low have told the cook that it was of no use 
to make an omelette aux fines herbes, if he 
had not heard with his own ears that Philip 
did not mean to dine at home that day ? 

He felt very sorry for Lady Letitia, as he 
helped to wait on her that day during her 
solitary dinner, and mentally railed at the 
ridiculous code of etiquette which he was 
bound to adhere to, and which prevented 
him from giving her a hint for her. fiiture 
guidance which he was convinced would have 
been of service. 

The more he thought the matter over, the 
more sure he was that he could point out a 
'^^J hy which every one could have his own 
way and every one be pleased; so he was 
proportionately delighted next morning when 
he heard Lady Letitia offer her consent to 
her son^s marriage with Stella, for that was 
the very solution of the difficulty which he 
himself had hit upon the night before. It 
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was vexing that they were talking this morn- 
ing at the far end of the breakfast-room, and 
that one unlooked-for interruption after an- 
other prevented him from giving undivided 
attention to the rest of the conversation ; but 
he heard his master say that in many re- 
spects Stella would have been more to him 
than Alice, so now he looked on the matter 
as settled, for he was evidently taking it 
into consideration. Mr. Waterlow, from 
carrying notes to the Grange, from personal 
observation, from what Dorothy used to tell 
him, knew more about his master's love for 
Stella than other people did, and now that 
Lady Letitia withdrew all opposition, he 
made sure they would soon be married. So 
now there would be a young mistress at 
Swinstead, and Lady Letitia, whom he dis- 
liked, would go; and when the man called 
next time to know if the entry of his mas- 
ter's name in the blue-book required any 
correction, he would be able to say yes, 
triumphantly. It must be Brereton, Philip, 
Esq., 215, Eaton Square, Swinstead, North- 
mnberland ; and Yevering Abbey, Hants. Mr. 
Waterlow's enthusiasm was actually killing 
off Sir David before his time. 

He was summoned from his visions of 
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greatness to pack his master^s portmanteati. 
Then he was going at once to give AHce her 
dismissal, and settle it all with Miss Vane. 

" Will you require me with you, sir ? '* 

"No," said Philip; "I shall be back in 
two days." 

Mr. Waterlow dropped his head in silent 
admiration of a man who could settle matters 
of that kind so quickly. It was a power he 
envied him ; his own flirtations often leading 
him into situations from which he would 
have given anything to be able to extricate 
himseK so easily. He would have liked to go 
to Swinstead with his master ; he wanted to 
see Mrs. Priestman*s pretty Marianne. That 
affair would doubtless long ago have died a 
natural death, had not Mrs. Friestman been 
so determined not to allow anything of the 
kind to go on in her house, that she had 
made herself into a jealously watchfiil dragon 
to guard against him, and the difficulties 
which he had had to encounter before he 
could get a sight of the fair Marianne had 
imparted charms to her which would other- 
wise have been wanting. 

It was rather provoking that his master 
would not take him; he felt rather out of 
spirits about that and other things, and when 
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Philip had gone, sat down to write to Mari- 
anne, by way of consoling himself. 

" Mt DEAEEST Miss Mamannb, — I hope this 
lovely July weather finds you well and happy, 
as it leaves me at present, only rather me- 
lancholy for want of the sight of you." 
(Having got so far, Mr. Waterlow began 
to perceive that there was something that 
did not look quite right about that sentence ; 
but Lady Letitia was in the drawing-room, 
and he could not get another piece of paper 
without trouble; besides he was sure Mari- 
anne would never notice it, but he warmed 
up the next passage, in order to dazzle her 
eyes^ and prevent her looking too curiously 
at its forerunner.) " Alas 1 my dear girl, how 
sadly the days pass which are spent away 
firom you I When Mr. Brereton was paying 
his addresses to Miss Stella, then I too was 
happy, for he never begrudged the tiipe spent 
at Swinstead. Now, since he has got into 
this love affair with her at the Castle, we too 
suffer. Glad shall I be when that very silly 
business comes to an end. I believe, as you 
say in your last the people down with you 
say too, that Mr. Brereton is sick of it, and 
likes Miss Stella best, but perhaps he feels 
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he has given the other his word ; only when a 
matter begins to touch the pocket, every one 
sees it in a true light directly, and it seems 
that this engagement with Miss Alice is 
going to stand in the way of a relation of 
Mr. Philip's leaving him a great estate, so I 
think you will be hearing of it coming to 
an end very shortly, especially as I do not 
believe that his heart was ever in it. More 
than once lately I have heard him speaking' 
very sharply to Lady Letitia about Miss 
Stella. He told her that it was her that had 
stopped him getting her, and that he had 
loved her all his life. Now Lady Letitia 
knows he won't get this land if he marries 
Miss Alice, for the person it belongs to is not 
friends with the Etheredges, and hates them 
all, so she has been in a great hurry to give 
her consent to his marrying Miss Stella, 
which she would not, have done before; but I 
don't blame her, for who would not be 
anxious about it, and so he has gone down to 
Swinstead, and then we shall see what we 
shall see; but I believe he will come back 
engaged to Miss Stella. Then we shall all 
get back again to Swinstead, and then I hope 
a certain person we know will go away, and 
pay a long visit, and let us too, in our turn, 
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enjoy ourselves. Write to me very soon, 
and tell me you will be glad to see me once 
more, and keep a place in your heart for, 
" Your faithful Mend and admirer, 

" Joseph Wateelow-" 



VOL. II. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

** So on I went. I think I never saw 
Such starved ignoble nature ; nothing throve. 

As for the grass, it grew as scant as hair 
In leprosy ; thin dry blades prick'd the mud 
Which underneath look'd kneaded up with blood." 

B. Browning. 

** I look'd upon the hill both far and near, 
More doleful place did never eye survey ; 
It seem'd as if the spring-time came not here, 
And nature here were willing to decay. 
Now here is neither grass, nor pleasant shade, 
The sun on drearier hollow never shone.'* 

Wordsworth, 

A LICE was not fretting much, nor very 
dull, as Philip fondly thought, but lead- 
ing a placid, quiet little life in her own home. 
Robert Stephenson was right in thinking she 
was very much changed from the Alice who 
had come back from France, some nine or 
ten months ago- Then, she who had been 
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brought up far away from mother's love, or 
father's care, hardly could be said to know 
what love and unselfishness were. Now, she 
had learnt to love both father and mother 
dearly, and spent her days in trying to prove 
it to them by doing everything she thought 
likely to please them. It was partly Stella's 
influence which had caused this change, and 
partly the natural development of her own 
good, sweet nature, placed as she now was 
in circumstances likely to call forth whatever 
was best and sweetest in it. 

On the Thursday morning which found 
Philip secretly at Swinstead, Alice and Stella 
were in the library as usual, in the corner 
they had chosen for themselves — a very snug 
corner too, in the embrasure of one of the 
windows looking south. Mr. Stephenson's 
work-table was at some distance from them 
in a deep recess hollowed out of the eastern, 
wall. His window commanded the sea, but 
he very rarely profited by his outlook. Dr. 
Etheredge never sat near any of the windows 
— ^he preferred the middle of the room, where 
he could, if he raised his eyes, see his trea- 
sures, a sight far more dear to him than any 
chance glimpse of nature under any of her 
aspects. 

2 
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Stella had expected a letter from Philip 
that morning, but none had come ; and when 
she entered the library, she looked with some 
envy on a packet of letters by the Doctor's 
side, which he would not take the trouble to 
open, being engaged in examining a boxful 
of flint implements and weapons sent for 
inspection, or purchase, by a brother archae- 
ologist. Mr. Stephenson, who was beginning 
to have ideas on the subject, was by his side, 
and the two who had their doubts about the 
genuineness of the relics, were deep in con- 
sultation over them, when Stella looked out 
of the window, and on the distant heights 
saw a figure which strangely reminded her 
of Philip. She touched Alice's hand gently, 
and made her a sign to look; but before 
Alice could see anything, the person, who« 
ever it was, had disappeared; indeed, from 
the first he had seemed to be seeking con- 
x^ealment. 

"What was it?" asked Alice, still looking 
in the direction to which Stella had pointed. 

** I wanted you to look at that man on the 
hill there," said Stella, who was for a mo- 
ment rather uncomfortable at her own indis- 
cretion, for she saw Mr. Stephenson had 
noticed her movement, and that his attention 
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was aroused, though luckily he was standing 
near his own window, which looked out in 
quite a dijBTerent direction. But immediately 
afterwards she reflected that it could not 
have been Mr. Brereton, for he would have 
written if he had been coming. 

" It looks Jacky ! " said the Doctor, putting 
a flint axe into his assistant's hands, " I don't 
believe it is genuine ; I won't have anything 
to say to it." 

Mr. Stephenson brought it to the window, 
where the girls were, though his own window 
was nearer to him, under pretence (as Stella 
thought) of examining it more closely, or by 
a dijBerent light. She watched him very 
narrowly, but she could not ascertain whether 
he had swept the horizon with a rapid glance, 
at the same time as he examined the weapon, 
or not. Anyhow, if he did, there was nothing 
for him to see, for whoever was there three 
minutes before was gone now. 

Well ?" said the Doctor interrogatively, 

you agree with me ? " 

"So far as my opinion is of any value," 
replied Mr. Stephenson, " it is a forgery." 

" I am sure of it ! Write a line, and say 
that Flint Jack was the gentleman who made 
that weapon, and that we do not want it. 
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Mind you, he is a clever rascal, and does not 
do them badly at all ; but we have as many 
specimens of his workmanship as we want 
already. Put it in polite language, of course, 
and let us pack them up." 

" And what about my going to Diggleswick, 
sir?" 

"Ah! I have not opened the letters yet, 
but I am almost certain you will have to go 
there to-morrow evening. You will be away 
at least a week, I should say." 

Even Stella, who knew nothing of Mr. 
Stephenson beyond what she saw, breathed 
more freely when she heard he was going away 
for a while ; she could not have defined her 
own feelings with regard to him, but there was 
something about him which made her uncom- 
fortable in his presence. " He watched them 
so," she would have said, if asked to explain 
this; but there was something more than 
that. She did not think anything of his going 
out so Uttle, for Dr. Etheredge himself hardly 
ever went out at all, and she supposed it was 
a way antiquaries had; besides now, Mr. 
Stephenson, from long habit of security, was 
becoming much less afraid of venturing 
abroad, and did walk out sometimes, or go 
to mass at Abbotswick, and now and then 
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went, as on ttis occasion, to superintend the 
opening of a barrow at a distance. He had 
become so identij&ed with a totally different 
class of pursuits to those in which he had 
been engaged when he had yielded to the 
temptation which had wrecked his life, that 
he had no fear of the agents of justice coming 
to look for him. in any place where he was 
likely to go. 

Dr. Etheredge now looked at his letters, 
touching them with the air of one performing 
a painful duty. "Why here is one for you, 
Stephenson ! " cried he ; " you ought to have 
had it before — that is my fault, I thought 
they were all for me;" and he gave Mr. 
Stephenson his letter, and read one of his 
own. " Yes, it is as I thought about Dig- 
gleswick— that is all right ; now I'll read the 
others after," and he pushed them on one side. 

"If your letters are no pleasanter than 
mine," said Mr. Stephenson, "they are better 
leffc unopened;" and then he looked up sus- 
piciously to see if the Doctor had heard this 
speech which had escaped from him involun- 
tarily, for he did not wish to confide to him, 
either then or when they were alone, the' 
contents of that letter. 

It was from his mother, written the day 
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she left Yevering Abbey. It told him what 
she believed to be the fate of the Hamilton 
property, that Sir David had sent for her 
to his room, had told her distinctly that he 
meant to leave it to Philip Brereton, and 
had ordered her to leave the house. 

Robert Stephenson read the letter and re- 
solved he would never look in Philip Brere- 
ton's face again if he could help it. It 
would be impossible to do so now with- 
out betraying himself. This was what he 
thought; he was, however, not the man 
to betray himself. He sat all the morning 
brooding over his miseries and wrongs, 
making no outward sign of his sufferings. 
It was his way to do so, and many a sharp 
mortification had thus been borne by him in 
silence, whilst all the time those around him 
thought his whole mind was given to his work. 
This was a doubly bitter trial, because he 
had hoped so much from his mother's visit 
to Yevering. In the letter she sent him to 
tell him the great news of her being invited 
to go to Sir David's house, there was, of 
course, no hint that Mr. Brereton was 
going also, for she was ignorant of' that 
until she met him on his way there, and 
after that one letter he had heard no more 
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until this, for she was far too much afraid of 
Sir David's discovering where her son was 
hiding, even to venture to send a letter to 
him under a feigned name while, she was 
staying in his house ; so this news that Philip 
Brereton had also been summoned there, had 
been preferred to. himself and his mother 
when seen, and finally chosen as the old 
man's heir, was so utterly unexpected, that 
it burst on him like thunder from a clear sky. 

If ever Stella thought it was Philip out- 
side, she very soon dismissed the idea as 
foolish, and the two girls lingered in the 
library all the morning over their drawing 
and painting. Dr. Etheredge liked to have 
them with him and praised their work, and 
explained how the markings on the urns 
were made, and kept them well amused, until 
all at once they found it was too late to go 
out and luncheon-time. 

Not till late in the afternoon did they pre- 
pare for their daily walk. Monkseaton was 
the place they chose, but it was a sultry day 
and their steps soon lagged, and they threw 
themselves down on the slope of the dune to 
rest. 

" Come into the shade there," said Alice, 
pointing to a hollow between the hills, "it 
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is not a very nice-looking place, but it is 
better than being in the sun." 

This was a place known to the villagers by 
the name of the " Bloodv (Jarth," and there 
it was that all the men killed in a battle 
Ibught long ago on the hills around had 
been huddled into one large, ill-made grave, 
— "rider and horse, friend, foe, in one red 
burial blent." When vou knew this, it seemed 
in a moment to explain the eerie feeling 
which came over you at the sight of the 
place. It was a basin in the hills, x^^rtly 
open to the shore in one comer ; but though 
every other hill-side was clothed with bents 
or coarse grass, there nothing grew or would 
grow. Even the blown sand woidd not rest 
there, but it was full of a discoloured, dry 
mud, which broke off in large, hard flakes, 
and discovered a hideous profusion of human 
bones lying below in reckless disorder. If 
you did but dip the point of your parasol in 
the ground, you laid some such relic bare. 
Alice knew nothing of this, and Stella very 
little — ^in fact, tradition itself had forgotten 
why and how these men had died. Some 
said that during the wars with the Scots, 
the English army here encamped had been 
set upon by night, and, amid aU the confu- 
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sion of blazing tents and the panic of sudden 
onslaught, a bloody battle had been fought, 
but none now could ever know the truth. 

The girls sat down in a sheltered comer 
on the side of the hills which closed this 
place in, and though they had only meant to 
rest a while, all thought of going farther soon 
passed from their minds. Suddenly they 
heard quick footsteps, and with a hasty- 
plunge down the bank Philip Brereton stood 
before them. What beauties he thought 
them both when he caught sight of their 
fresh, bright young faces, shaded by their 
little straw sailor's hats, bound with blue. 
He had not seen such complexions as these 
for many a long day, and smiled in involun- 
tary pleasure. 

" I have been lying at the top of one of 
the dunes all the morning, hiding myself 
among the bents, watching and waiting till 
you two girls came out, and begrudging the 
precious time passing. I thought you never 
were coming. Oh, how glad I am to see 
you both again ! What dear little hats ! and 
what a comfort it is to see girls who have 
pretty hair of their own to wear ! Oh, how 
I do hate London ! Come, let us sit down 
and have a good talk." 
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After a whfle Stella retreated, and find- 
ing a sheltered place for terseK on the other 
side of the hill, left them alone. She saw 
Philip was depressed, in spite of his assumed 
gaietv, and lingered out-of-doors as long as 
she dared, hoping that the sight of Alice 
would restore him to happiness. When the 
time came that they really must go in she 
rose, and looked carefully on all sides lest 
any one should be in sight, but there was 
nothing to see but the wild sea-pinks on the 
crag^ beneath the Castle, blazing in the light 
of the afternoon sun. She called Alice and 
Philip. "It is time to go, good people. 
Don't hate me for saying so, but I dare stay 
no longer, we shall be missed if we do." 

She looked at Alice as she spoke, in some 
misgiving and surprise, for she had been 
crying. Philip, too, seemed discomposed. 
It was, indeed, hard if she had been sitting 
cramped up in an uncomfortable comer of 
the hill-side all this long afternoon, just for 
the sake of giving two people time to quarrel 
with each other. 

"You will come here again to-morrow, 
Alice, won't you ?" said Philip. 

Alice turned inquiringly to Stella. Stella 
looked doubtful. 
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" You must," said Philip, decisively. " It 
is the only chance left, and come you must, 
Alice ! Stella, you will be so kind as to help 
her to arrange it, I know, and please give 
her your advice on what she and I have 
been talking about." 

Alice's lips trembled, and her eyelids 
quivered. She cast them disconsolately 
down. . 

" My darling Alice," said Stella, " what is 
the matter?" 

"He wants me to run away with 'him," 
said Alice, ruefully. 

Stella turned to Philip in anxious in- 
quiry. 

" Of course I do, Stella, and if she loves 
me, she will not hesitate. Once married, 
every one will give us their consent, and 
think what wretchedness we are suflFering 
now ! Take this one day to consider about 
it, Alice, and give me your answer to- 
morrow." 

" And if she says yes," said Stella, " when 
and how do you propose to do it ?" 

" If she says yes, I shall stay here until 
I have made every arrangement to take her, 
keeping my presence in the North as much 
of a secret as I can." 
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" And if I am forced to say no ?*' inquired 
Alice, tearfully. 

" Then I shall go back to town to-morrow 
evening, to keep an appointment I have there, 
and I shall know you don't love me, Alice, 
that's aU!" 

Alice drew back, looking hurt and per- 
plexed. Stella said, "Philip, I think you 
have no right to drive poor Alice into quite 
such a comer as that." 

'^ Poor Alice should think of me, knocking 
about, day after day — unable to set to work 
with anything — ^bullied for being idle by one, 
and worried by another, whilst all the time 
I am harassed by the fear of losing her 
altogether. I want her to marry me." 

" You know I will if I can, Philip," pro- 
tested Alice. 

" But now, I mean. I don't doubt your 
truth, I know you intend to marry me some 
day, but I am so afi^id of that day never 
coming, and of their over-persuading you, or 
working on your feelings and making you 
think it right to give me up ; you see you are 
alone against so many. Besides, dear Alice, 
if you are willing to do it some day, why not 
do it now ? Now do let me get to know how 
it can be done, and you meet me here to- 
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morrow, and I will tell you what I learn; 
only let me find you prepared to say yes, or 
how can I believe you love me ?" 

" But, Philip I " pleaded Stella, " this is so 
very sudden!" 

" It seems so, but it is not, I have been 
thinking it over for some time; you feel it 
sudden because I have never said anything 
to you in my letters, but I had a reason for 
that, I did not think it right to consult you 
about it, but I can assure both of you it is no 
new idea, though things which have occurred 
lately have made me still more set upon it 
than I was before." 

"Philip," said Alice, earnestly, "please 
don't say anything more about it now; let 
us have, patience a little longer." 

" I am tired of having patience. Besides, 
why should we have so much patience ? If 
you love me, as I hope to be loved, you ought 
to be willing to marry me at any time." 

" It is not that. It seems such a strange 
thing to leave one's home in such a way! 
What would papa and mamma think, what 
would every one think ? Indeed, dear Philip, 
I cannot do it." 

" I should be very sorry if your father or 
mother felt it much ; but if you are beginning 
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to think about what the world would say, 
I can't follow you! Good-bye. I see you 
want to go, but it is hard to see how little 
you care for me," and he wrung her hand 
and hurried away. 

But half-way up the hiU his heart smote 
him for his unkindness, and he turned back 
and came to her side again, and took her 
hand and held it lovingly locked in his, 
saying, "Forgive me, dear, I am an ill-tem- 
pered fellow, but I am so worried that I 
cannot help it. I am sorry to press you so 
about this, but are we to go on in this way 
for ever r Remember we are not children, we 
love each other, and are only kept apart* and 
made miserable because of the foolish self-will 
and pride of my mother and your father. We 
ought not to be made to suffer for their 
wrong-headedness. K ever there was a case 
in which people would be justified in running 
away it is this, and they themselves would, I 
am sm-e. be the very first to thank us for help- 
ing them out of a wrong position they have got 
into, when ouce the thinsr was done. Besides, 
dear Alice, all this suspense is so hard on 
uu\ for I am nevor quite sure they won't 
work ou you somehow to change your 
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Alice looked affectionately in his face, and' 
wished she could believe all his arguments to 
be true. Stella again reminded them of the 
time. 

" Promise to think of what I say, and to^ 
come to-morrow to bring your answer." 
. Alice promised. 

" Whatever happens ?" he insisted. 

" Yes, whatever happens," was her answer •. 

"At what time?" asked Stella; "we often 
come out at two." 

" Then," said Phihp, " at two you will 
find me here waiting for you." And then 
they parted. 

The girls went first, and he was to stay 
till he thought they were safely at home again, 
and then retreat to Swinstead by a path across 
tb©. fields. » • 

By the outer gate of the Castle they saw 
Mr. Stephenson, sitting ona high bank which 
commanded all the country 'iJOund. 

"He will see Philip when he goes," 
whispered Stella, "he is perfectly sure to see 
him. Had we better try to get him to come 
home with us ?" 

" Oh no, he won't notice him, and if he does 
he won't know who it is, or why he is here. 
Besides, what matter what a silent man like 
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tliat sees or thinks. How pale and ill he 
looks !" 

Well," continued Stella, only half-satisfied, 
it is such a very tiny morsel of the way he can 
see PhiUp, just wheh he is crossing the foot- 
path, that it is B thousand to one against his 
looking in that direction at that exact moment, 
so I dare say there is no fear." 

"And Philip will not show himself in 
Ravensburgh, and will soon be gone," said 
Alice ; and then she relapsed into silence, but 
her very next question showed what she was 
thinking of. 

" If you were in my place, Stella, would you 
do what Philip wants you ?" 

" Yes." 

" Would you advise me to do it, then ?" 

"It is rather a difficult question; but 
though I ought not to say so, I do believe if 
you could get married it would be the very 
best thing you could do." 

"I am afraid he will be very angry with 
me, for I know I shall never be able to bring 
myself to do it." 



CHAPTER Xm. 

*^Hermia, I would my father look'd but with my eyes." 

Midsummer NighVs Dream, 

TT was Friday morning, tlie girls were still 
busy with their urns, Dr. Etheredge was 
writing, and Mr. Stephenson was finishing 
some work before* going to Diggleswick. All 
were quiet, all were in. some respects changed 
from what they had been the day before. 
Stella had not been able to have any private 
conversation with Alice before coming into 
the library, for Mrs. Etheredge had been with 
them, but she saw her pale face and care- 
worn eyes and felt very uneasy. " Yes or 
no?" she scribbled on a little piece of paper 
which she put before her. 

" No," replied Alice, with a noiseless move- 
ment of her lips. 

How would Philip take no? She had 
enough to think of for some time. Never 

p 2 
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was Dr. Etheredge more kind to them; he 
looked over theu' work, praised it, and showed 
his love for Ahce by a thousand httle caresses, 
which in her present mood brought the tears 
into her eyes, and would have made her cry 
outright had not Mr. Stephenson seemed to 
be watching her. He had moved his chair 
from his own window to one of those which 
looked south and commanded the hiUs which 
encircled the old burial-ground, but that might 
be from pure accident, and as they did not 
expect to meet Philip till two o'clock they 
could afford to be indifferent to what Mr* 
Stephenson did now. 

"When does your train go, Stephenson?'* 
inquired Dr. Etheredge. 

" At seven o'clock from Abbotswick," was 
the reply. 

" Then you leave here at six ?" 

" Rather earlier than that, for I shall walk, 
and send my things in the 'bus." 

" Right ! " said the Doctor ; and then they 
all bent their heads over their work again. 
Stella was to stay luncheon, and then they 
were to take their usual walk together — Stella 
accompanying Alice to their appointed place 
of meeting, and then leaving her alone with 
PhiUp as she had done the day before . 
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This was what they had arranged, but 
when luncheon was over, Dr. Etheredge turned 
to Alice and said, " I am afraid I must ask 
you to go back to your work in the library, 
I must have that sketch yop. are making 
finished by this evening if possible." 

This was an unexpected blow, and Philip 
would be waiting! Alice looked dismayed, 
but dared not refuse. It was only half-past 
one, perhaps if she worked very quickly she 
might get it done in tolerable time. 

"Wait for me in the court-room, Stella," 
she whispered, "I wUl try to come before 
long, and if you see that I am going to be 
quite too late, you must please go and tell 
him why." 

She did work very hard, but scarcely with 
her usual care, though she never raised her 
eyes from what she was doing. If she had 
not been so engrossed by her own endeavours 
to get her sketch done, she might have seen 
that her father, who in a general way settled 
down to his writing at once and completely, 
did not do so now, but watched her from 
time to time with a flickering look of trouble 
in his grave blue eyes, and took up paper after 
paper in uneasy restlessness. Even now, when 
he had all but reached the age of fifty, he was 
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a singularly fine-looking man, every feature 
was regular, finely formed, and expressive of 
quiet dignity and liigli culture. With such 
features as he possessed, he could not fail to 
be a handsome man at any age. Why did his 
eyes so continually forsake the half-written 
page before him to seek the little table over 
which Alice's head was now bent ? 

At last her task was done, but it was half- 
past two. Her father was at Mr. Stephen- 
son's end of the room in deep consultation 
with him over something. he had just been 
writing, so rather than disturb him, and also 
by way of escaping without inquiry, she 
placed her completed drawing on his table 
and went noiselessly out of the room. She 
took her hat as quickly as she could and went 
down to Stella, who was waiting impatiently 
below in the court-room. 

Hardly, however, had she joined her, than 
she heard her father's voice on the stairs 
behind her calling, "Ahce! — Alice!" She 
went and opened the door at the foot of the 
stairs in time to see him at the top preparing 
to follow her down. 

" Come to me in the library, Alice," said 
he, gravely, " I must have a few words with 
you;" and he returned to his own room. 
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"Oh, Stella!" cried she, in wild alarm, 
" what can it be ? Wait for me please a little 
longer, but I don't believe I shall get away, 
and oh, I am so frightened !" 

As she entered the library she met Mr. 
Stephenson coming out, and she saw in his 
face that he was leaving the room in order to 
give Dr. Etheredge an opportunity of speaking 
to her in private, and that he knew what the 
conversation was going to be about. There 
was a look in his eyes which told her that 
quite plainly, though he only said, " I may as 
well bid you good-bye now. Miss Etheredge, 
I shall not see you again I fear for some little 
time, as Dr. Etheredge seems to think I shall 
be away for ten days or so. I must now get 
my things together and be off, if I am to 
walk to Abbots wick." 

"What about your luggage, then?" asked 
Dr. Etheredge; "can I do anything about 
that?" 

"Oh, no; I shall only take what I can 
carry. Good-bye once more," and he closed 
the door, leaving Alice standing near it, with 
her eyes fixed uneasily on her father's face. 

" Alice, my child, I find you are deceiving 
mel" 

" Oh, papa !" was all Alice could say. 
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"Yes, you knew my wishes, nay, my 
orders, and you have set them at defiance; 
you have been seeing that young man again ; 
I know all, and am deeply hurt and grieved." 

"Papa! I have only seen him once, and 
that was by accident ! I did not even know 
he was here, until I saw him." 

" Is that true ? " 

" Perfectly true." 

" I beheve you, darling ; but were you not 
intending to see him again ? I am afraid 
you were." 

Alice hung her head, but said, " Yes, I 
was ; I cannot deny it." 

" Then, Alice, I must plainly tell you that 
this meeting cannot be permitted. Promise 
me not to attempt to see him again." 

" But I have promised him faithfully to see 
him again." 

"I cannot allow it, AUce; my honour is 
pledged to put a stop to this engagement. 
Darhng, you must give him up ; you may as 
well do it at once, for sooner or later you will 
be obhged to yield." 

Ahce's tears fell fast ; she raised her eyes 
in mute despair to her father's face ; it was 
kind, but she saw that there was no hope of 
persuading him to change. He saw her 
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appealing look, and came and took her in his 
arms, saying, "My poor darling, I am so 
sorry for you, but it must be ; it makes me 
yery unhappy too; you will save yourself 
and me much suffering if you will only give 
him up at once." 

Alice could not reply at once, for a choking 
feeling in her throat took away all power of 
speech ; at last she struggled with herself so 
far as to be able to say, "I did not know 
that you were unhappy about it, dear papa ; 
I cannot bear that.'* 

He kissed her, and replied, " My child, 
your father loves you more than you can 
ever know; of course I am unhappy;" and 
looking up she saw large tears standing in 
his eyes. 

Instantly she threw her arms round his 
neck, saying, " I will do exactly as you like 
about it." 

" You wiU give him up ? " 

The words came very slowly, but they were 
these : " Yes, — since it must be." 

" And give me your faithful promise never 
to see him any more ? " 

" No ! that I cannot do ; I gave him my 
promise to see him again ; besides, I could 
not bear that he should hear this from any 
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one but me. Let me tell him why I did it, 
and that one meeting shall be the last.'* 

" You are unwise, dear child ; you had 
much better spare yourself such a painful 



scene." 



" Poor fellow," said Alice, " but I want to 
spare him ; I am thinking of him." 

" This is all very hard upon you, Alice, my 
darling, but you are doing what is right, and 
you will be far happier for it in the end." 

" Perhaps ; I hope so ; but — ^I am not 
happy now ! " She sat down a while, leaning 
her head against her father's shoulder, and 
wondering how she should ever dare to tell 
this to Philip. 

^' Go and lie down an hour or so," said the 
Doctor, kissing her ; "it will do you good, 
and be sure I trust you perfectly; I know 
you wiU keep your promise." He was glad 
when she left the room, for he was hardly 
able to endure the sight of her distress, and 
never was more near to being persuaded to 
relent — only that she could not know. 

" I do not feel as if I could have the heart 
to see Philip again," said poor Alice, when 
at length she went with Stella towards the 
place where he was waiting ; " I almost wish 
I had not to go — he never will forgive me — 
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never — but, Stella, poor , papa ! if you had 
only seen his miserable face, you would have 
done just what I did." 

*' Don't begin crying again, Alice, please; 
if you wish to see PhiUp, if you think you can 
explain all so as to soften this blow to him, 
we must, hurry, or he will give up waiting in 
despair." 

And then she began to doubt if it would 
not be better after all that Philip should tire 
of waiting, and go away, for Alice had 
nothing to tell him that would please him ; 
and she, poor child, was miserable enough 
already, without having to hear from him, 
possibly reproaches, certainly appeals to her 
feelings 1 Could anything have well been 
more unfortunate than the events of the last 
few hours ? 

" Mr. Stephenson must have told ! " ex- 
claimed Stella, with a sudden recollection 
of seeing him in his watch-tower the day 
before. 

"I know," said Alice, sadly; "I have 
thought of all that ; but oh, Stella I let me 
think now how I am to meet Philip ! I do 
not feel as if I could go directly to him ; do 
you go first and give him some idea of what 
has happened, and beg him to be kind to me, 
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for I cannot go through much more I Will 
you do that, while I go to our place by the 
sea, and wait for him there?" 

Stella agreed to do this; she thought, 
perhaps, it would be less painfiil to both of 
them, if it were so arranged. 

" Thank you," said Alice ; " and now, dear 
Stella, don't say another word to me ; you 
think what you are to say to him, and let me 
try to find a way to tell him what I have 
done. I want him to know it is not my 
fault, and that I love him ; but I must mp^ke 
him understand that this is the very last time 
I can ever see him." So the two girls 
walked on in silence, each thinking of what 
lay before her. 

The great feature of the coast about Ra- 
vensburgh was the way in which the bands of 
basaltic rock thrust themselves out into the 
sea in enormous shelving masses, at right 
angles generally to the coast -line. Some- 
times tlioy formed flat polished floors of great 
extent ; more frequently they were tilted, so 
that the one side presented a long sloping 
breakwater to the sea, while the other formed 
a series of precipices, and sometimes one 
great reef was made up of a number of 
smaller ones, which seemed to have been 
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broken away from each other by the same 
eruptive force which had upraised the more 
coherent mass on either side of it. 

But in every case the rock-groups were 
divided from each other by long fissures or 
" chums," to use the local name. Upon one 
such mass of basalt of exceptional size and 
height the Castle itself was built, and about 
a quarter of a mile from it a singularly pic- 
turesque group ran out to sea farther than 
the rest, and seemed as if it claimed kinship 
with the desolate islands lying opposite at a 
few miles' distance. It was low in height, 
but was peculiar in this respect, that the 
principal mass, instead of being disposed in a 
straight line, was curved back in the form of 
a horse-shoe, so as to shut in with its neigh- 
bour's help an oval basin of considerable 
size, with a sandy beach at its upper or land- 
ward end, and sunken rocks at the other. 
It was a wild and confused scene which this 
extreme point presented. The rocks were 
split and upheaved, so as to show black teeth 
here and mighty ledges there; they were 
sometimes swathed in slimy weed, sometimes 
bare and rough with shells, or glistening with 
marble-like smoothness, or veined with fine 
lines of some harder crimson-coloured rock 
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whicli had resisted the action of the waves 
where other overlying masses had yielded 
and been swept away. 

The water broke in here and over there, 
in all sorts of shallow channels and "still 
salt" pools, where the sand-pipers loved to 
disport themselves, and the one long slit 
through which the tide gained admittance to 
the basin in ordinary weather (for in wild 
weather the breakers leapt the whole rock 
barrier at once) might easily be unobserved. 
It was narrow, so as to look within the leap 
of a strong man, but it was deep, and when 
the tide was flowing in, the dark, oily-looking 
water welled up between those strong walls, 
and made its snake-like ripples stir the 
fringes of the overhanging weeds, and its 
foam-globes dance in and among them, very 
rapidly indeed. The curved ledge had its 
sloping side outward towards the sea, and a 
better position from which to watch the in- 
coming tide could not be imagined, provided 
you did not watch too long. The step-like 
formation of the ledge afforded numerous 
ranges of seats at different heights, and 
imless the highest range of all were chosen, 
the spectator of that grand sight knew 
that no overlooking of the world from 
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the shore could mar the complete enjoyment 
of it. 

Of course this was the favourite haunt of 
the two girls, who called it their " Castle 
Dangerous/' and whose feet by long practice 
knew every point and facet of the hard ba- 
salt, so as to be able fearlessly to run where 
unpractised steps would assuredly have found 
it hazardous to walk ever so slowly. This 
was the " place by the sea " where Alice pro- 
posed to meet Philip, and thither she went 
when their paths diverged, leaving Stella to 
see Philip first, and find some way of break- 
ing the news to him. 

For once, however, Stella was a coward, 
for when she had made her way to the bank 
where PhiHp was lying waiting for them, and 
caught a glimpse of his eager face and dis- 
appointed look when he saw her alone, her 
only desire was to soothe him, and her up- 
permost thought was, that if, when he saw 
Alice, he could persuade her to run away 
with him, it would, perhaps, be the very best 
thing that could happen. 

He left Stella, and she found a comer in 
which to wait for Alice, where she could sit 
imperceived, and from whence she herself 
could see nothing but the sky above, and the 
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desolate surface of the old burial-ground 
below, and hear nothing but the mournful 
plash of the retreating waves in the far 
distance. Her heart felt as heavy as lead, 
and she laid her aching head back on the 
sandbank, and thought that having an unfor- 
tunate love affair of her own coidd not be 
much worse than this. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" Thou hast led me, like a heathen sacrifice, 
With music, and with fatal yokes of flowers, 
To my eternal ruin.'* 

Vittoria Corombona, 

** She that, so young, could give out such a seeming. 
To seal her father's eyes up close as oak." 

Shah spear e. 

AN the day Eobert Stephenson received his 
mother's letter, telling him he had lost 
all chance of ever being master of Yevering, 
the power of self-control, on which he rehed 
so much, did not hold out beyond the morn- 
ing. This disappointment was too great to 
bear in pubhc. He did bear it all the morn- 
ing, even with the sound of Alice's voice 
coming to him as it did from time to time in 
sweet indistinct nlurmurs, driving him wild 
with pain; but in the afternoon he was 
obliged to tell the Doctor that he was ill, 

VOL. 11. Q 
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and must go out to see if the air would 
restore him. He had no hope of any such 
restoration, but only a longing to get out of 
sight, anywhere, so long as it was a place 
where he could be alone and need no longer 
strain every nerve to appear as usual, but 
might give way, if he chose, to the rage and 
mortification he felt. 

It was not only the loss of Yevering, 
though that* was bad enough, for he was 
anything but insensible to the charm of 
bearing an old name and living on land 
which had been in the family for centuries ; 
but losing Yevering meant losing so much ! 
Everything which the world could hold for 
him of good depended on the possession of 
it. He knew his mother had seen Messrs. 
Kelk and Bannermann, and that they, won 
over by her grief and prayers, and possibly 
also by considerations of expediency, had 
promised to condone all offences committed 
against themselves if full restitution were made. 
But how could full restitution be made now ? 
What could he do with his wretched pittance 
of a salary, or his mother, with the trifle she 
could save out of what she had? No, his 
one chance of retrieving his position was 
gone for ever 1 Quite for ever, for what had 
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he to look to now but staying at Ravens- 
burgh, plodding on as Dr. Etheredge's clerk, 
or if lie left, it would be but to go to some 
other and more painful form of drudgery, or 
to the solitude and repose of a felon's cell. 
Thus Alice was lost to him ! How could he 
with his paltry income, with his barren 
fiiture, with his blemished past, venture even 
to hint at his love for her ? It was cruelly 
hard to bear, Why had this hope been given 
to him for nothing? Why had Sir David 
troubled their peace, or rather, aroused them 
from their accustomed state of hopeless 
apathy? Why had his mother written in 
such an exulting strain ? But he forbore all 
reproaches when he thought of his mother — 
only she need not have written as she had 
done this morning; for her letter had irri- 
tated him almost as much at first as the 
misfortune which had befallen him. He took 
it out and read it again, holding it with the 
reluctant, unloving touch used when one 
handles^ an instrument of torture. She spoke 
with great bitterness of Sir David's cruel aiid 
insulting conduct, but most warmly of Philip 
Brereton's kindness. If any one but her 
own son was to have Yevering, she said she 
was glad it was Philip Brereton, for he was 

Q 2 
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generous, and good, and true, and slie should 
always love him. Robert Stephenson read 
the letter, twisting and turning it in con- 
temptuous indignation, and thought she must 
have taken leave of her senses. What could 
she see to admire in such an empty-headed 
young coxcomb as Brereton was ? The tone 
of her letter enraged him. She actually 
wrote as if she had two sons, and that which 
had been lost by the elder had been gained 
by the younger. What a singular thing this 
much-vaunted love of woman was, when even 
that of a mother could fail so ! She seemed to 
forget that while this new favourite of hers 
lived in the open world enjoying wealth he 
had no claim to, her own son must hide his 
head, and never let his true name be so 
much as whispered ! Her letter might be an 
attempt at generosity in the midst of her 
despair, but there were times when such 
generosity was curiously out of place — ^he 
could not forgive it now. 

He was lying on the bank close by the 
outer gate of the Castle, a high piece of 
groimd which commanded all the country- 
stretching southwards, till the haze of dis- 
tance wrapped it all from sight. The village, 
with its long street of cottages, and the 
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Vanes' house and garden, and tlie smoking 
chimneys of Swinstead, and the winding road 
to Monkseaton, each in its turn was dimly 
recognized amid the tumult and confusion of 
this crowd of painful thoughts, each of which 
had its different sting of torture. Perhaps 
in some blind, dull way, his mind was trying 
tb escape from these, by claiming acquaint- 
ance with objects familiar before all this came 
on him. 

At length from between the dunes Alice 
and Stella came out and hastily walked home- 
wards. He saw them, but his ' only desire 
was to lie still, quiet and unnoticed. He 
felt as much bruised and maimed as if that 
which had befallen him had been a bodily 
rather than a mental hurt. He did not want 
to speak to her — not even to look at her. 
But she passed very near him, so near that 
he again heard her voice, and then he could 
not help turning to look after her ; and it was 
with a long-drawn-out heartache that he saw 
her disappear under the gateway, for never 
had she been so dear to him as now that 
they were parted — parted perhaps just when 
she loved him. 

But even in the misery he was in, this last 
thought brought with it a certain revulsion 
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of feeling, and there was strength enobgh in 
him to support renewed hope; for, if she 
loved him, he would have her somehow. 

Hardly, however, had the girls passed 
through the gate and disappeared, than he, 
who now again turned his eyes southwards, 
saw a figure steal forth from the very same 
place from whence they had come, rapidly 
scan the country on both sides, cross the 
road, and go to the stile which led to SvKn- 
stead! That stile led nowhere else, that 
figure was a well-dressed gentleman — ^in all 
Ravensburgh, Monkseaton, and the district 
around, there was no one dressed like that 
who could be there at that time but one man, 
and that man was Philip Brereton 1 

What a sudden blow! even as hope was 
beginning to blossom forth afresh at the 
sight of her he loved, this came to crush him 
utterly. Then the engagement was either 
not broken off or secretly renewed, probably 
secretly renewed, judging by this stealthy 
meeting. He could almost have killed her 
for such treachery 1 How dared she be so 
false? For she had been false; she, with 
that sweet, innocent, childish young face, 
had been wily enough to deceive every one of 
them; playing her part in the happy little 
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world enclosed in the four walls of the iibrary 
as if she had not a single thought beyond it 
— ^was thankful to know no other — while all 
the time she was present only in the bodyj 
with them but not of them ; for she had a 
world of her own they knew nothing of, her 
heart and her thoughts were Brereton's. ^ 

But tJiey should not be Brereton's ! There 
was not a man on earth whom he hated aB 
he hated him! Even if he had not loved 
Alice himself, he never with any patience 
could have seen her love Philip Brereton-t-^ 
Philip Brereton, who, as he always fancied, 
used to lord it over him when he came to thd 
Castle ; who made as httle account of him as 
if he had been one of the. Doctor's skulls; 
who had deprived him of his birthright, and 
seemed to bid fair to divide his mother's love 
with him ! Was this one man to come be- 
tween him and every single thing he held 
dear ? Though he began to hate Alice for 
her pale-natured falseness j Philip Brereton 
should not have her — he would make sure of 
that ! And yet when he came to reflect on it 
all, she had never been more than courteous 
to him, he was compelled to admit that ; but 
then came the thought, if she can thus win, 
and hold me by mere kindness and courtesy. 
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what a seventh heaven of rapture mnst the 
man live in whom she loves ! 

She ought to have known he loved her! 
She might have known it ; she surely would 
have done so had not her love for another 
filled her mind to the exclusion of all else. 
But that other should not have her ! Bobert 
Stephenson was of a madly jealous nature — 
very angry with her, full of hatred to Philip 
Brereton, and if he himself was not to be 
happy with Alice, neither should he ; he had 
got enough already ; and before he left the 
place where he was lying he had determined 
that he woidd tell Dr. Etheredge what he 
had seen. He did not return to the Castle 
till late in the evening, spending the inter- 
vening time in wandering about. He visited 
the hollow where she had met lUr. Brereton, 
raged at the sight of his footsteps, hardened 
his heart in every way he could, and then, 
without taking thought of anything but the 
gratification of his own jealous anger, went 
in and told the Doctor of the morning's 
meeting — told him, too, in such a way that 
he knew he would take good care that no 
more such meetings took place ; and then he 
stole off* to bed, happy in one thought, gloat- 
ing over one thought, and that was the 
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vexation the prosperous, highly-favoured Mr. 
Philip Brereton would feel next time he went 
to his place of rendezvous, and had to spend 
his time in waiting for one who never came. 
That sense of satisfaction lasted more or less 
well all the morning — a morning spent in 
. furtively watching Alice and the Doctor, and 
wondering when he would speak. 

But when the moment came for his doing 
so, and he saw her, poor little thing, going so 
timidly on her way to her father's room, and 
knew how her heart was going to be wrung, 
he was very much touched with sorrow, and 
would have given anything to recall his words; 
but it was then too late ; and besides, though 
he was full of pity for her, he was overjoyed to 
think that for once Mr. Brereton would not 
have it all his own way. 

He then went to his room, and spent a 
very long time in settling what he should 
take with him on his journey, being far too 
much confused with excitement of heart and 
brain to be quite aware of what he was doing. 
The look of anxiety and distress he had seen 
in her eyes as she went into the library 
haunted him, and he would have given any- 
thing for the chance of a word from her to 
show that she had not connected him with 
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what had befallen her. It was very hard to 
be going away for ten days at the very least, 
and thus have no opportunity during all that 
time of getting to know if she were angry 
with him or not. He worked himself up into 
a fever of anxiety and irritation, to cool him- 
self he went bareheaded on to the roof of the 
Castle, pacing up and down in fruitless dis- 
content. There, after some time, he saw her 
making her way alone to the rocks, towards 
the place the girls called their " Castle 
Dangerous." He knew it well; many a time 
he had visited it reverently as a place dear to 
her who was so dear to him, and more than 
once he had cautioned them about the danger 
of the place they had chosen to frequent. He 
did not see Philip or Stella, for they were 
hidden from view in the sheltering hollow, but 
he saw Alice alone. He had no doubt she 
was breaking her heart with grief at what her 
father had said to her, and hurrying to her 
favourite retreat to hide a while from all. She 
walked with downcast head and lagging steps 
— ^how he loved her I what a wretch he had 
been to her ! 

He now so deeply repented what he had done 
that he would willingly have seen her meet 
Philip Brereton, if that would have recalled 
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what lie had said to her father. More than 
once h© found himself declaring that he 
could not go away without a word to show 
she was not angry with him, that he must 
hear her voice once more, or one look in her 
face would be enough to tell him if she sus- 
pected what he had done or not. 

Now she had reached "Castle Dangerous,'* 
and was lost to sight. He must go to her ! 
And yet his reason was active in bringing 
forward many grounds on which it was better 
he did not. By the time he got there she 
would . have left the place. She would not 
speak to him if he did go. It was not fair to 
intrude on her at such a moment, and last of 
all, perhaps he should find Mr. Brereton with 
her 1 That did cheek him a little, but if she 
had been going to meet Mr. Brereton, she 
would have gone to the hollow where she had 
met him the day before. That was a safe 
place where they could talk unseen ; all the 
villagers shunned it, and Brereton could go to 
it by the fields from Swinstead and never 
once traverse a bit of ground which could be 
seen from the Castle, except that one tiny 
morsel where he himself had detected him 
crossing the day before. Whereas, if she met 
him on the rocks, she knew every window on 
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that side of the Castle commanded the entire 
distance from the dunes to the reef, and the 
whole of the reef itself except the rocks at 
the end of it where she had gone. No, there 
was no chance of her meeting young Brereton 
there, or indeed anywhere, for the Doctor had 
said he would make her promise to meet him 
no more, and if Alice had given that promise 
she was not the girl to break it, and if she had 
not given it he knew the Doctor would have 
kept her this afternoon in the library. But 
she would be in no state now to see him. It 
would be perfect madness to go to her now, 
in the very height of her grief and perhaps 
anger against himself. Time would diminish 
both, and when he came back in ten days, it 
would be so much more easy to gain a hearing. 
When ho came back 1 That reminded him it 
was time to go. He hurried down to his room, 
huddled a few necessary things into a bag, 
and set off to walk to Abbotswick, trying to 
harden himself all the way in the conviction 
that the decision he had arrived at not to see 
her was final, must be final, but irritated with 
himself because, in spite of his better reason, 
the thought would force and force and force 
itself again into his mind that if he went to 
the rocks now and found her still there, he 
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would have such an opportunity of speaking 
to her undisturbed as he might wait months 
without finding in the Castle. He was 
determined not to listen to this new form of 
temptation when once he had made up his 
mind that it was wiser not to go. He tried 
to walk doggedly on, stamping his feet down 
and hstening to the sound they made, to deaden 
his thoughts, and endeavouring only to get 
to Abbotswick as quickly as he could. But 
he knew that a mile beyond Ravensburgh 
there was a footpath, which led obliquely 
across the fields and came out on the dunes 
just a quarter of a mile or so beyond the reef, 
and he wished he was fairly past the wicket- 
gate which led into it, for he somehow felt 
that when he came to that place, the desire he 
felt to go to her, if only for a minute, would 
be too strong for him to resist. 



CHAPTER XV. 



** The sky that saw it all made no disclosure, 
The earth maintain'd its terrible composure.'* 

B, Browning. 

" What a haste looks through his eyes ! 
So should he look that seems to speak things strange." 

Macbeth. 

qTELLA must have been waiting for Alice 
^ for more than an hour, and still she did 
not come ; during all that time she had never 
moved, nor had bird, or rabbit, or other living 
creature troubled the sohtude of her retreat. 
In mind and body she was tired and over- 
wrought, and the quiet of her place of rest 
would have been inexpressibly grateftd to her 
if she could have yielded herself up to its 
soothing influence, and forgotten her deep 
anxiety to know how those two on the rocks 
were going on. She never attempted to see 
them, for unless she left her present hiding- 
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place, and climbed to the top of the hill, and 
along its ridge, she knew she could gain no 
view even of the reef where they were, still 
less could she see any part of " Castle 
Dangerous ;" but she looked at her watch, 
and saw it was nearly six, and remembered 
that Philip was obUged to return to London 
by the seven o'clock train from Abbotswick, 
and had to go to Swinstead first. She was haK 
glad he was so late, for she thought it might 
fairly be taken as a sign that he was not 
angry beyond the power of forgiveness with 
Alice for what she had done. At ten minutes 
past six, by her watch, she became so 
impatient, that she paced up and down the 
crater-like basin, which formed her prison- 
house. Philip must have gone ! Where was 
Alice ? Why did she not come ? After all, 
she thought, I need not keep myself so care- 
fully out of sight ; they will never meet again 
in this way, or in any other, poor things; 
and this one meeting had been tacitly per- 
mitted by the Doctor, so there was no reason 
to hide that it had taken place, so she 
cUmbed the sand-bank, helping herself after a 
while, by the bents which began to grow as 
she got a little farther from the unblessed 
bui*ial-ground. 
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Just as she had got to the top, she saw 
Philip a few yards in front of her, hurrying 
on in the direction of Kavensburgh. But 
how wild and strange he looked ! She called 
him, but though he turned his head and 
looked at her, he only pointed to the village 
with his hand, and hurried on as fast as 
possible, with a pale and averted face. Stella 
would have liked to ask him where Alice was, 
but he strode by her so quickly, and looked so 
unlike himself, that her words died away on 
her lips. 

They must have had a wretchedly painful 
meeting she thought, and pitied poor Alice. 
She sat down just where she was and waited. 
The reef was farther south, and hid by an 
intervening dune, but she could see the sands 
between her and the sea, and these Alice 
must traverse on her way home; but no 
Alice came ! 

A grey heat-mist, which had hung heavily 
all day over the sky, began now to gather 
itself into rounded masses of clouds, from the 
midst of which the sun's rays streamed with 
a pale, steely light, across the lurid warmth of 
the western sky. The edges of the rifts 
through which the rays poured showed 
strange colours, as the slow movement of the 
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clouds made one bright veil overlap another^ 
or shadow after shadow break off into flecks 
of light as it rose towards the zenith. " How 
still the birds were," thought Stella, "when 
the shadow passed over them ! " Now there 
was a rustling, a twittering of tiny wings, an 
anxious chirp of birds huddling themselves 
away into concealment, and when she looked 
up she saw a hawk, floating on seemingly 
motionless wings nearly overhead. Now a 
faint breeze passed, and the rushes shivered 
together, and the sand made ripples at her 
feet. Why did not Alice come ? Would it 
be better if she went in search of her ? But 
when she looked at her watch and saw it was 
more than half-past six, she knew Alice must 
have gone home already. And then she 
remembered that they had not made any spe- 
cial agreement to meet again at the hollow. 
She had meant to wait there for the poor 
child, but had forgotten to tell her that she 
would do so, — of course, Alice would not 
be likely to come so far out of her way on 
the mere chance of finding her there, espe- 
cially after staying so much longer with 
PhiUp than she had intended. Besides, now 
that she knew all was over between her and 
Philip, and that they were to meet no more, 
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she would not feel it necessary to conceal 
where she had been, or to shelter herself, 
from suspicion by returning home in her 
friend's company, and no doubt she had hur- 
ried back long ago by the sands, the shortest 
and most obvious way. It was better if she 
had done so, Stella thought, for the dinner 
hour at the Castle was six, and Dr. Etheredge 
exacted the most rigid punctuality; and -at 
this recollection Stella herself became uneasy, 
for she, too, was late for dinner, and Mrs. 
Vane would be very angry about it she 
knew. 

She was very tired, and wearily dragged 
herself home. 

" Come, Stella," exclaimed her mother on 
her entrance, "half -past six is our dinner 
hour at present. If you go on this way, we 
shall have to dine early again." 

" I won't go on this way any more, 
mother ; I have been out with Ahce, and I 
am very tired." 

" So am I, dreadfully tired, Dorothy and 
I have been putting away the winter blan- 
kets and flannels, and my poor back aches 
and aches. It is weary work every year! 
I'm sure Providence knew what it was talk- 
ing about when it said that about rust .and' 
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moth corrupting, for what with seeing they 
keep the bright grates in order, and pepper- 
ing 'the* blankets to keep the moths off*, year 
after year, this is a weary world to live in 
here!'* 

Stella looked at her mother with mild 
envy ; what would she not give to get into a 
state in which such troubles as these assumed 
any degree of magnitude ! and then she gently 
scolded her for tiring herself with this blanket 
business. It was a piece of work she had 
that very morning promised to let Stella do 
next day. 

" I know," said Mrs. Vane, " I know I 
said you should do it, but I felt ill when I 
made the promise, and then this afternoon 
I was better, and thought it would amuse me, 
and that I could not give it up to you, so I 
did it, and I am afraid I have made myself 
worse." These housekeeping matters were 
all pure joys to Mrs. Vane, though she 
grumbled at having them to do. 

After dinner Stella arranged her mother 
comfortably on the sofa, and then she betook 
herself to her seat in the window, where 
she remained until it grew dusk, wonder- 
ing how far south poor Philip had got, how 
Alice was bearing it, and feeling greatly 
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consoled by the thought that Dr. Etheredge 
had broken through his usual reserve or 
absent-mindedness, and had shown himself 
to be what he was, a tender, loving father. 

" The servant has come for Miss Etheredge, 
ma'am," said Dorothy, suddenly opening the 
door. " I said she was not dining here this 
evening, ma'am. Will you speak to her 
yourself?" 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" Ach 1 vielleicht, indem wir hofien, 
Hat uns Ungluck schon getroffen." 

Schiller, Song of the Bell, 

OTELLA heard, and for one moment her 
heart stood still, as a thought rushed 
into her mind so horrible that she could not 
look it in the face, but presently a wild hope 
took possession of her, that if she only went 
out to the hollow in the hills where she had 
so long waited for Alice during the after- 
noon, there she would find her now. Doubt- 
less she had gone there after all, and finding 
Stella no longer waiting, had stayed to bear 
the worst of her grief alone. If Philip had 
been so overcome by what had passed be- 
tween them as to shun a moment's conversa- 
tion and hide his agitated face from her when 
he saw her, would Alice not be much worse, 
and would she be in any state to think about 
dinner-hours or to hurry home, careless as to 
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who saw her tear-stained face on the way ? 
That might account for her lingering outside, 
or she might have felt too ill to go home then, 
or have been afraid to see her father. There 
were so many things which might have kept 
her there, poor child ; things, too, that might 
so easily have happened. "Whereas, the 
other — ! 

This might have seemed but a poor, slen- 
der Uttle hope to another, but it filled Stella's 
heart, and made her go out full of helpful- 
ness and trust. As she was going she 
turned to her mother, who, tired and sleepy, 
and ignorant of all that had gone before, only 
half understood what was passing around 
her. Stella kissed her and said, " I won't be 
long, dear, but I must go, for I know where 
she is ; you look very tired, will you* not go 
to bed ? " and as Stella went out she saw her 
mother light her candle and go. The Vanes' 
servants were all at the door, gathered around 
Sarah from the Castle, in anxious, whispered 
discussion. As they divided to let her pass, 
she said, " I think I know where Miss Ethe- 
redge is, and am going to her. Sh^ is on 
the dune near the " bloody garth." Don't let 
mother be disturbed," and she went her way. 

Her path led her along the Monkseaton 
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road, and then across the dunes. Every 
step was familiar to her by the light of day, 
but now in the uncertain light of summer 
twilight all looked new and strange. All 
under foot was damp and chill, for a heavy 
dew was falling, and dank mists hung over 
the fields by the side of the road, and were 
creeping nearer and nearer, and threatening 
to extinguish all landmarks, as they had al- 
ready blotted out the dividing lines of land, 
sea, and sky. "When she left home it was still 
comparatively light, but on the way darkness 
seemed to drop down as it were visibly, and 
she had to pick her way as best she could 
among the hard tufts of the bents, and the 
pitfalls of the rabbit-warren. 

Strong in hope she hurried on so quickly 
that in a very short time she reached the hill 
above the place where she had watched so 
long that afternoon. Without taking any 
thought how she was to make her way down 
the steep, rugged bank, she began her de- 
scent, and only when she saw the depth of 
shadow which lay below her did she lose 
heart, and feel as if the hope which had so far 
buoyed her up was fast slipping away fi:om 
her, for how could any one be down there in 
that black place at such an hour as this ? 
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In despair, she called ''Alice ! Alice ! — oh ! 
are you there ?" but answer came there none, 
save from the waves which were now beating 
against the pebbly beach, and very near the 
shoreward side of the hollow. She called 
once more, but the sound of her own voice 
terrified her, and she dared not call again. 
She continued her descent. She soon lost 
her footing on the loose sand, and shpped 
down the bank, but she was not much •hurt, 
and when she got up she went round and 
round the hollow, looked into each httle ra- 
vine, explored each hill-side, and as her eyes 
became accustomed to the doubtful light, she 
dared no longer hope that Alice was there. 
She went by the seaward side, and sought 
the one opening ; the tide was coming rapidly 
in, though she could rather hear than see. 
Right athwart the sky in front hung a broad, 
heavy mass of densely^black cloud, which 
stretched without a single rift or break from 
extreme right to extreme left. It was curved 
and lay parallel with the earth, and it shut 
off the moon which might have helped 
her. 

Her hope was gone, and her eyes filled 
with tears. She wiped them away, and let 
none follow them, for she must search further. 
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and wanted all her eyesight. She climbed 
the hill on the other side and called and 
sought, but her heart sank more and more. 
She had no fear now of the darkness, no 
dread of the oppressive stillness, but she 
strained her eyes to distinguish the rocks on 
the way to which she had last seen Alice. 
They were all under water. 

Whilst she was still looking in their direc- 
tion, and trying in vain to pierce the gloomy 
distance, she heard footsteps behind her, and 
saw a tall, dark figure approaching. Almost 
at the same time she saw it was Dr. Etheredge. 
He came up to her with a httle quick run 
and outstretched arms, but either she spoke 
or he saw it was not AHce, for he dropped 
them, and said in a voice in which the deepest 
disappointment Was audible, "Ah, Stella! I 
thought it was the poor child !" 

Stella could not see this unmoved, she put 
her arm through his and broke down com- 
pletely — it was but for a minute though, for 
she would not allow herself to give way to 
grief so long as anything remained to be 
done. " We must not stop to cry," she said, 
" we must go on trying to find her." 

"Ah!" said the Doctor, "if only we had 
anything to guide our search ! 1 followed 
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you here, the servants said you knew where 
she was and- were gone to her." 

" I came here, I thought she might be here," 
was all Stella could say. 

" Where was she when you saw her last ?" 

Stella pointed down in the direction of the 
rocks, where they now saw nothing but a dull, 
dark expanse of crawling water. " She went 
there — ^to the rocks. She was to have met 
Mr. Brereton here in the hoUow below, but 
she had been crying, and was ashamed that 
he should see her, and afraid too to be the 
first to tell him of the promise she had just 
given you, and so she sent me here to break 
to him the news of what had happened, and 
she went to the rocks where he joined her." 

Dr. Etheredge sighed heavily, and said, 
" And then ? go on." 

" They stayed there talking, and I dare say 
he tried to persuade her to elope with him — 
and oh!" she added, with another sudden 
inspiration of hope, " perhaps she has done 
so ! Oh, if she has, how thankful I shall bel" 

And at the very thought Stella lived anew. 
" That accounts for all ! No doubt she was 
not able to resist Philip's entreaties, and the 
sight of his suffering, and now she is with 
him safe and well !" 
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Why had she not thought of that before ? 
Why should they seek her here by gloomy 
shore, or desolate sea ? 

" You won't be angry with her," she added, 
turning to the Doctor; " please forgive her." 

"Angry with her!" cried Dr. Btheredge; 
" it has come to this, Stella, that if only it is 
as you say, I shall go down on my knees and 
thank God, and call myself a happy man! 
Tell me all you know about it. Did he want 
her to elope with him ?" 

Stella told him all the reader knows 
already. 

" But," said the Doctor, " you said you saw 
. him alone afterwards, and looking very mise- 
rable and strange, that does not look like an 
elopement." 

"But perhaps he was going to arrange 
something about it. I don't know why he 
looked strange, but I believe they have 
eloped." 

" Then, if as you say he went to Ravens- 
burgh, where did she go ?" 

"Perhaps to Swinstead across the fields, 
you know there is a short cut, and he said he 
was going back there. Let us go and hear 
all." 

"My poor child, you cannot go there at 
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this time of night ! Let me take you back 
to the village, I will get a carriage at the inn 
and go, and then I shall lose no time." 

But when they got to Ravensburgh the 
very carriage w^hich had taken Philip to the 
station had just returned, and was standing at 
the inn-door, while the driver Ustened to the 
conversation of a little knot of men assembled 
there. They became silent as Dr. Etheredge 
approached, and well he knew what they were 
talking of. Mr. Moorsom, the landlord, said 
that Mr. Brereton had run into the inn, a 
matter of twenty minutes past six or. so, that 
he seemed in a groat hurry, and as if he was 
quite " demented" about something or other, 
had told them to get a car ready, and that he 
wanted to drive to Swinstead to pick up his 
luggage and then on to Abbotswick to catch 
the" seven " train south, and when they told 
him it was impossible to do both, and that he 
must give up going to Swinstead if he wanted 
to got to Abbotswick by seven, he had jumped 
into the car and ordered the driver to go to 
Abbotswick as quickly as he could, and had 
just got there in time to catch the train." 

"Then ho did go by the train?" said 
Dr. Etlicredgo to the driver. " You saw that 
ho went?" 
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^ Yes, sir," replied the man, " I saw him in' 
the train, and spoke to him too after he was 
in, for I was on the platform waiting to see if 
there was any one to fetch back here, and 
whilst I was there he called me to the door of 
the carriage where he was." 

"What did he want?" 

" He wanted me to go to Swinstead in the 
morning, and get his portmanteau and for- 
ward it to him, and he had hardly got his 
words out before the train went off with 
him." 

*' He was alone ?" inquired the Doctor^ 

"There was one old gentleman in the 
carriage with him, sir." 

"Where did he want his portmanteau 
sent?" 

" To London, sir — ^No. 216, Eaton Square, 
where him and Lady Letitia lives." 

" And what makes you so late in coming 
back, if he went at seven ?" asked the Doctor, 
suspiciously. 

There was no one for Ravensburgh by the 

seven," so I waited till the " half-after-eight" 
came in, to see if that brought us anything, 
any one, I mean, who wanted a car." 

■ " Well, I want one now ; I must go to 
Swinstead," said the Doctor, and he jumped 
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in with haste. " Oh, Stella, I am forgetting 
you, dear child. Will any of you men here be 
so kind as to see Miss Vane &afely home ?" 

Half-a-dozen bystanders, who had known 
Stella since she was "that high," as they 
always said, indicating at the same time, in 
dumb show, a very tiny size indeed, volun- 
teered to take charge of her, and one of them 
took her back to a home where it was of no 
use for her to be, now that every thought of 
her heart was elsewhere. She did not intend - 
ta stay, but only went for fear her mother 
should be alarmed at her absence. She 
merely saw that Mrs. Vane was sleeping 
quietly, told the servants not to disturb her, 
but to go to bed, that she would lock the 
front door and take the key with her ; if she 
came back she said she could easily let herself 
in, but most likely she should stay at the 
Castle all night. She was going there now, 
for she must be where she could hear the first 
intelligence. 

Her guardian villager stayed with her, and 
escorted her to the Castle. He talked to her 
all the way, and much she was astonished to 
find, that all that was done and thought in 
the Castle was so well known in the cottage. 
We pass these people daily at work in the 
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fields or elsewhere, and think they are ab- 
sorbed in what they are doing, and have as 
Httle power of understanding our ways as the 
horses they are ploughing with, or the cows 
pasturing around them, whereas, they know 
all we do' and say, and wish, and fear, and 
reason as shrewdly on their knowledge as we 
ourselves can do. ? 

"It's a bonny bad business about poor 
young Miss," said he ; "I said the other day 
(only last Monday I believe it was) to my 
Missis, I said, said I, ' if the Doctor goes on 
being so hard on her about t' young squire, 
you'll see sore trouble will come on't of some 
sort or another.' Them was my very words, 
and now you see." 

Stella sighed, but did not answer. She 
was thinking of what he had just said. 

" She has been patient, poor thing ! It's 
not many young folks would have gone about 
as quietly as she has done." 

" Where do you think she is ? " said Stella, 
driven to bay. 

"I think she has not been able to bide 
it any longer, and she has just gone and 
putten herself away." 

" Put herself away ! " repeated Stella, 
though she well knew the import of the words. 
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" Yes, drounded herself/' 

Stella drew a long, deep breath of pain, but 
said no word. 

" Ay, poor lass, that's what she's done ; 
Lord bless her and forgive her ; and bonnie 
and bad the Doctor will be, for he'll always 
have the thowt on his mind, that it's him as 
drove her to it." 

" Oh ! don't talk that way, please," cried 
Stella, " for it is not true. She has run 
away with Mr. Brereton, I am sure she 
has." 

" Then," said the man, ** you did not see 
him! now I did, and very sure I am that 
folks don't look as he did when they are going 
to get married, whether it is against other 
folks' wills or not 1" 

What he said was but too true, except that 
she had seen Philip, and oh, why had he 
looked so strange ? But until she knew Alice 
was not at Swinstead, she would not give up 
that hope. As they passed the Castle gate, 
Robin Wilkie, the porter, asked, " What 
news ? " 

" None," said her companion, and then he 
added, " some of them are out looking for 
her ; I saw old Davie Lockhart and his lads 
setting off a while back, but we ought all on us 
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to go. Wait till I set Miss here up to the 
Castle, and then we must all be out." 

Stella's agony was intense, for though at 
first she was inclined to say, " Oh, wait till 
the Doctor comes back, you will see that he 
will bring news of her ;" she was obliged to 
recognize that there was little to hope from 
his journey, and that the men ought to go. 

Mrs. Etheredge was lying on one of the 
sofas in the court-room, sleeping a troubled 
sleep, and that she might not disturb her 
Stella went to a distant part of the room, to 
a window which overlooked the village. As 
she stood there, looking out into the dark- 
ness,, she saw one cottage after another begin 
to show a small twinkling light. This was a 
sign that the men of the village were leaving 
their beds, and going out to begin their 
search. Qh ! if the Doctor would but come ! 

The Doctor was now at Swinstead ; when 
he arrived, late though it was for a country 
place, he found the servants sitting up for 
Mr. Brereton, and wondering whether they 
might venture to go to bed, or ought to 
wait longer ; for he had gone out, they said, 
in the morning, ordering them to pack his 
portmanteau, and have it and a carriage 
ready for him at six o'clock, to go to the rail- 
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way stadon for the Sonth maiL His port- 
manteaa was ready in the haD, but he had 
nerer come back for it. Then Dr. Etheiedge 
asked if ther had seen anything of Ahoe ? 
Their absolute unconscionsness of his mean- 
ing, and astonishment at the question, and 
their hearty protestations of ignorance, and 
offers to take him into everr comer of the 
house, if he did not beliere what they said 
(when he had explained all to them), quite 
couTinoed him that she was not» and never 
had been there ; and the more Dr. Etheredge 
heard the less likely did it seem that she had 
eloped, and he felt his expedition to Swin- 
stead had been a waste of the time which 
was now so precious. 

He hurried back to Bavensburgh, and at 
once joined one of the parties of men who 
were going out in search of her. They were 
all very kind and gentle to him, but the few 
words he heard them say amongst thems^Ti^ 
from time to time froze his blood. He 
wanted to find her ! They spoke of find- 
ing" if.'" 

Stella had expected that he would return 
in the carriage to the Castle, and had placed 
herself where she could the soonest hear the 
wheels; but how long the time seemed! 
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Once she half fancied she heard them in the 
distance, and noiselessly stole past poor 
sleeping Mrs. Etheredge, with a prayer on 
her lips as she went, that soon she might 
run in and awake her to hear the joyful 
tidings that Alice was found! She passed 
out of the court-room, and down the long 
flight of steps. The door of the Castle stood 
wide open, though it was now midnight, for 
to-night no one took thought of anything 
as heretofore. She stood and looked out 
into the courtyard, athwart which the high 
walls threw long black shadows, for the sky 
was now lighted by the precarious rays of a 
malignant-looking moon. No carriage came. 
It ought to have returned long ago, and if 
it had done so, why was Dr. Etheredge not 
here? Her anxiety was now feverishly in- 
tense. She must do something to shorten 
the interval of expectation ! She could not 
stand and wait ! She crossed the courtyard, 
and looked over the dim distance. She was 
now standing on the top of a steep little 
flight of steps which led down from the court- 
yard to the gate of the Castle. A few steps 
below her stood the porter's wife, watching 
and waiting too. The porter had gone with 
the rest, and Betty Wilkie's heart was too 
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anxious to let her sleep. She came and 
stood by Stella's side. It was evident that 
the villagers were carrying on their search in 
earnest, for people with lanterns were moving 
here and there and everywhere, over the 
dunes, and along the shore under the cliffs. 
The two women stood silently gazing at the 
lanterns, now shining here, now disappearing 
behind some hill, until at last Betty Wilkie 
said, " If she's on dry land, they'll find her 
before the night's over; if she's in the water, 
they mun wait till the tide is gone back." 

She heard Stella groan, and put her hand 
on her in sympathy. " My honey bairn ! " 
she cried, " you are as wet as wet can be ! 
You shall not stop here." And she led her 
into her cottage, and made her sit by her 
warm fire to dry her clothes, which were 
saturated with the heavy dew. Then she 
made some tea for her ; but Stella could do 
nothing but stare into the fire with stony, 
expressionless eyes; and with tender compre- 
hension of all the poor thing had to trouble 
her, Betty left her undisturbed, and so passed 
some hours. 

At last the morning broke, and low on the 
horizon the sun burst into sudden life. Betty 
Wilkie was gazing intently out of her little 
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window, from whence the whole line of coast 
was visible, and her face grew more and more 
anxious. Stella saw what she was doing, 
and her eyes turned painfully to her face, and 
seemed to hang on her every movement ; but 
she was too much broken down by her long 
night of watching and misery to be able to 
speak or move herself. Evidently Betty saw 
something very unusual, for she strained and 
watched, and strained further, until at last 
she exclaimed, " I do believeh tey have got 
her at last ! Oh, 'las the day ! Oh, honey 
bairn, what an awfiil thing to be sure ! " But 
a loud scream behind her, followed by a burst 
of strange, unnatural laughter, made her turn 
round in terror, and she saw Stella lying 
unconscious on the floor. 



CHAPTEK XVn. 



Ib koing labour cl* his pfc^rnnge — 

Bat OD&y pimr OQe, ooe pimr and loiing diild. 

But one dking to rejosee and solaee in. 

And oittl death has catdi*d it Ihaa sf i^ht.* 



w 



tlie tide was gettiiig knr they 
found her Ijing in the deep deft in 
the rocks, close under what she and StdDa 
had always called their ^^ Castle Dangeroos." 
Half hidden by the thick yellow seaweed 
which wared and plashed on the surface of 
the water by night and day, some one of them 
saw a floating piece of a white dress, and, 
touching it, learnt the worst. But all ex- 
clamations were hushed, and mai^ a tear fell 
down tho^e rough &ces as they saw Dr. 
Etheredge's pinched features and white hair. 
He was on another part of the rocks, but 
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there was no hiding from him that their sad 
search was over, that "that which they 
greatly feared had come upon them." Dr. 
Etheredge sat down on a ledge of the rock, 
and sobbed like a child, and two of the vil- 
lagers had the tender thought to stand be- 
tween him and the pool where she lay, so that 
he might not see what remained to be done. 
There was no great depth of wiater now, and 
two of them went in and gently drew her 
from under the overlapping seaweed, and 
brought her to shore, and laid her carefully 
on the rock — dead, no doubt, hours and 
hours before, and lying there imprisoned by 
the encircling rocks. They smoothed her 
dress and laid her golden hair, all entangled 
now and flecked with broken seaweed, reve-. 
rently across her breast, and while some went 
for what they needed to the village, one took 
his coat off and laid it silently over her. This 
was Davie Lockharfc, the oldest fisherman in 
Kavensburgh. As he did so, he moved her 
hair a little, and started back in renewed 
pain and horror, for he saw a small wound on 
the side of her temple. 

" Who ever has done that?" said he, in a 
low voice, as soon as he could speak. 

" The Lord knows best," said Robin Wilkie, 
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" who has done any on it, but it is as bad a 
job as ever I knew ! " 

" Ay," said a third. " A bonny lass like 
that to be lying here ! Lord love her, poor 
thing; if she was mine, I am very sure I 
should never do any more good." 

"Hap up that mark," whispered Robin, 
"if t' father on her comes and sees that, it 
will put him well-nigh past himself." 

Her father never came — ^he could not — he 
let himself be led away home. The blow 
which had fallen on him had crushed him. 

Then the men spoke freely, and some said 
she had been murdered and thrown into the 
water, and some said she had thrown herself 
in, and had got that blow by being dashed 
about by the waves against the rocks, and 
others maintained she had only slipped in. 
The rocks were sUmy, and the footing at 
best treacherous everywhere about, and there 
was no need to think she had come by her 
death unfairly — ^who would hurt a girl like 
that ? 

Then the messengers returned, bringing 
with them all they needed to convey her 
home, and the sight of the shrouded burthen, 
borne by four of their number, with its awful 
outline, silenced all. No other word was 
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spoken, and they slowly made their way into 
the village. The newborn sun was now 
exactly behind the Castle, and threw a vast 
shadow of it right over the village, even so 
far as the mass of trees growing on the green. 
There was something almost awful in this 
shadow thus projecting itself so distinctly 
and so far, and when they steppBd into it, it 
felt strangely cold and chill. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

** So should a murderer look, so dread, bo grim." 

Shakspeare. 

" Villainy somewhere ! Whose ?" 

Tennyson. 

" T^O you think sho will pull through?" 
said Betty Wilkie, turning anxiously 
to the doctor, as for the thirtieth time at 
least he came down the narrow creaking 
stairs which led from the little spare bed- 
room where Stella was lying now, and had 
been lying for more than a week. Ever 
since that morning when she had learnt that 
Alice was dead, she had remained in a kind 
of silent stupor. 

* " She is much the same," was his answer, 
"but sho is young, and we won't be in a 
hurry to give up hope." 

Bettie Wilkie had quite given it up, for 
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nothing seemed to arouse her. If AKce her- 
self could have come and stood by her side, 
the sight of her would have called forth no 
sign of consciousness in the prostrate girl. 
Kobert Vane sat by her bedside for hours, 
holding her irresponsive hand, and thinking 
of the happy time in Downton-le-Street when 
the two girls now struck down were so full 
of life and health. He had come as soon as 
he heard of Stella's illness and its cause, to 
bear and suffer all grief with her. But she 
felt no grief, and knew nothing of the misery 
around her. She missed all knowledge of 
the dreadful day when the inquest was held, 
was spared the pain of seeing or hearing the 
ftineral procession pass slowly by the house 
where she lay, knew nothing of the cruel 
things said on all sides of those dear to her, 
for it had been a vexed question in Ravens- 
burgh how Alice had come by her death. 
Many thought and said, more or less openly, 
that Philip Brereton was somehow or other 
guilty of it, not perhaps designedly, or de- 
liberately so, but nevertheless guilty — they 
had quarrelled, and in a passionate moment 
he had done what was beyond recall. Many 
had seen him as he strode through the vil- 
lage after parting with her, and had noticed 
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his pale, hard-set face, his desperate manner, 
and urgent haste. 

Of course the jury heard all these sur- 
mises, and more, and may have had their 
own thoughts about the strangeness of 
Philip's demeanour, but still it was absurd 
to suppose he was guilty of murder. Even 
if he wished to get rid of Alice for the sake 
of Stella, he had nothing to do but quietly 
accept his freedom from her. She had met 
him for the sole purpose of bidding him fare- 
well, and telling him she had given her solenm 
promise to her father to renounce her en- 
gagement and see him no more, so that if 
he wanted to be free what could he have 
more than that? No one in his senses 
could believe him guilty of murder, the very 
most he could have done must have been to 
reproach her bitterly for her fickleness and 
weakness. He may have said so much, that 
the poor thing, distracted by his anger and 
her own grief, and the dismal outlook for the 
future at home, may have cut all pain short 
by one plunge into the sea, or, careless of 
herself and her own safety, she may have 
moved homewards without the circumspec- 
tion which was absolutely requisite when 
walking about on those slippery rocks. 
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The jury inclined to the former belief, but 
no one had seen^ anything, and no one could 
know; it was a secret in Alice's own keeping, 
and for the sake of her father and mother, 
and because of their own love and .pity for 
her, they gave the verdict " Found drowned." 

Of course Philip Brereton was examined. 
He came down from London as soon as the 
telegram informing him of what had hap- 
pened reached him; and if his face was 
strange when he went away, it was heart- 
rending in its change from the old boyish 
light-heartedness when he came back- He 
had iiothing to tell, he had met her as they 
all knew, he had tried to shake her resolution 
to give him up, had entreated her to fly with 
him there and then, but she had steadily re- 
fused to do so. They had bid each other 
good-bye over and over again, and still he 
had returned to her side to try once more to 
persuade her, and had lingered on and. on in 
the hope of finally moving her from pity to 
do what he wished, but all in vain. He had 
not left her till the very last moment he had 
dared to stay, and of course he had looked 
strange. Most men would show some sign 
of having passed through such a cruelly pain- 
ful scene as that. 
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Philip's words were simple, and his grief 
unmistakable. All who had the responsi- 
bility of making up their minds for an ex- 
press purpose, at once decided that it was 
impossible to imagine for one moment that 
he had had any share in her death, or that he 
was not telling the whole truth, and gave 
their verdict accordingly. 

As Philip left the court, hft passed by one 
who suffered even more than he. Dr. Ethe- 
redge was sitting apart, his head bowed 
down, and his face hid in his hand. When 
Philip came to the place where he sat, he 
lingered with a strong wish to say one 
word of sympathy and kindness to him, and 
still more to receive some token that the 
poor Doctor had not the same cruel thoughts 
in his mind about him which some of the by- 
standers seemed to have. Perhaps some 
secret sense warned the Doctor he was there, 
looking down on him in heartfelt sorrow and 
pity, for he looked up, and for one moment 
fixed his eyes on the young man's face in 
silence. There was a whole world of regret 
in their expression. Philip held out his 
hand, but could not speak. Dr. Etheredge 
grasped it kindly for a moment, and said, 
" My poor boy, God bless you ! " and then he 
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shook his head sadly, and hid his face again. 
Philip hurried out, blinded with hot tears. 

But though all judicial inquiry was now 
over, and though the verdict was that poor 
AKce had died from the result of an unhappy 
accident, many still refused to beUeve that 
it was so. "Mr. Brereton," they said, 
" tells us she gave him up, and that he tried 
to persuade her to relent, but we have only 
his word for that! How do we know she 
was so ready to give him up ? And if they 
were sweethearts, sometimes sweethearts are 
the very first to take each other's lives ! He 
perhaps wanted her either to marry him 
there and then, or to give him up altogether, 
and she was not willing to do either, and 
when people get to high words, you never 
know what may come next," and those who 
were not satisfied then never were satisfied, 
and in all Ravensburgh there was an under- 
current of jealous censure of justice and its 
administrators. Each poor man felt and did 
not hesitate to say, that if he had been in 
Mr. Brereton's place, folks would hgive taken 
a very different view of his conduct. Murder 
would have been the very least of what he 
was thought guilty of, b^t it was of no use 
talking, for it was easy to see there was 
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one law for the rich, and another for the 
poor ! " 

It was well poor Stella heard none of this, 
that she did not see Dr. Etheredge, who had 
no heart now even for his favourite pursuits, 
and never went into his library, nor opened 
a book, but sat all day long on a seat on the 
ramparts, looking over the sea which had 
robbed him of his darling. A terrible dread 
haunted him that she had committed suicide ! 
True the jury had decided that her death was 
the result of accident, and God be thanked 
that they had done so ; but he remembered 
her poor despairing little face when she pro- 
mised to give up her love to please him, and 
he was wretched, for he could not but believe 
she had put an end to her own life. The 
strength which had enabled her to keep her 
word and tell Philip all was over between 
them, had failed her when he left her on the 
rock alone. She had always been a tender, 
weak, little creature, and to think of her 
having been so left ! 

It was, bitter thought, all his own doing ! 
He had exacted the greatest possible sacrifice 
from her-— a sacrifice which she might have 
been able to make in quiet calm, if that had 
been hers, but when exposed to the torment 
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of hearing the reproaches, supplications, and 
more than all, the sight of the sorrow of 
him she loved, she had found the trial too 
great, and now he had lost her for ever in 
this world, and perhaps the next ; that was 
the bitterest part of his agony. To lose her 
would have been incomparably dreadful, even 
wl^en he knOw she was taken away from a 
world of sin and suffering, and dwelling with 
bright angels in the heaven where he hoped 
to rejoin her. But^he had taken her own 
life 1 Was there a hope of heaven for those 
guilty of that crime? Oh, the prayers he 
offered, as in his religion they can be offered, 
for those lost or gone before. If years of 
penance would have bought the blessed know- 
ledge that she was forgiven that her sin, how 
joyfully would ho have devoted the rest of 
his life to that object ! 

Mrs. Etheredge had no conception of the 
acute misery he was suffering. The idea 
which was torturing him had never entered 
her mind, and not for worlds would he have 
let her share his thoughts ; but the sight of 
her husband, in his present state of abandon- 
ment to despair, did more to help her to bear 
her own grief than anything else could have 
done. She followed him about with the love 

VOL. II. T 
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and unselfish devoticm of a dog; sat bjr Iiim 
for hours, waiting till he could be brought to 
speak to her. She tried to lead him bade 
into his old wa j of life, but though she got 
him as far as the librarj door, there was 
nothing there now which he cared to do ; all 
his helpmates were scattered tar and wide. 
Hr. Stephenson was awaj still, and Stella 
lying at the Gratehouse in a state between life 
and death. 

Bobin Wilkie, the porter, had turned out 
of his cottage, and it was now quite given 
up to Stella, who was unconscious of all the 
care and love bestowed on her. Mr. West- 
court, and iJie old doctor from Abbotswidc, 
saw her daQy, and the poor ^^ Sheffield Iris " 
was unremitting in her attention. Mrs. 
Etheredge, too, left her husband's side, and 
came and sat by Stella's bed, with her pale, 
tearwom fece hid carefiilly from her sight, 
but she took no note of any of these things. 
Even Dr. Etheredge, docfle and gentle now 
as he had never been before, was led up those 
narrow stairs by his wife, and stood looking 
on her in silence until he could stay no 
longer, and stole quietly away to his seat 
under the walls. 

At last one day she awoke from a long 
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sleep, and as her' eyes gradually opened, she 
turned them on Mrs. Priestman in quiet 
recognition, and said, "Is it you who have 
been so kind to me all this time ? Why is 
mother never here ?" 

Mrs. Priestman did not believe she was 
cognizant of any measure of time, but 
thought her mind was somehow feeling its 
way back into this world, and was half afraid 
to speak. However, as she saw Stella's eyes 
fixed on her in expectation of her answer, she 
said gently, " Your mother is not very well; 
she has had to keep her room for a day or 
two, but she will soon be better I hope, and 
then she will come. How do you feel, 
dear ? " 

"I don't know," replied Stella; "don't 
begin to ask me anything, for I do not seem 
as if I could think;" and she had hardly 
finished her last words before she was asleep 
again. After this she had periodical inter- 
vals of consciousness, which became more 
and more frequent; but having gained this 
step, the doctors gave strict orders that she 
should see no one but those obliged to be in 
attendance, for if she were agitated or excited 
by anything she saw or heard, she might 
have a relapse. No one knew if she had 

T 2 ^ 
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any recollection of anything that happened 
before her illness, or if even she remembered 
there ever had been such a person as Alice, 
but they deemed it advisable that she should 
not see the Etheredges, or Betty Wilkie, or 
any one who could in any way remind her 
too soon of the past. So Mrs. Friestman 
took possession of the Gatehouse, and with 
the aid of her own servant nursed her. 

It was a greater act of kindness than any 
one knew ; for, as she herself would have said, 
her heart was in two places at once. Mrs. 
Vane, who had been ailing some little time, 
was now lying dangerously ill, and she would 
have liked to be by her bedside. Robert 
Vane, however, watched over his mother, 
so she devoted herself to Stella. 

At last Stella got well enough to sit by the 
window. It looked sideways on to the walls, 
and there one day she saw Dr. Btheredge 
sitting gazing seaward — Mrs. Priestman 
would have liked to hide him from her sight, 
but that could not be done. 

"What a long time he has been sitting 
there ! " remaf^ked Stella. " Why is he not 
in his library ? I never knew him to go out 
in the morning before. Is he fretting about 
Alice?" 
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Mrs. Priestman started, and dropped a plate 
of biscuits she was carrying, and said, " Ah ! 
Stella, then yon do know ? " 

" Yes," replied Stella, with strange calm- 
ness, " I know, but it is not a thing we must 
talk about ! " And she clasped her hands 
and sat as motionless as a statue for more 
than two hours. 

No wonder they were afraid to tell her 
how ill her mother was, and how httle hope 
there was she would ever see her more. It 
seemed wiser to keep this, together with all 
else that was painful from her, and it was 
easy to do so as she never named any one, and 
rarely asked a question. When she was well 
enough to be moved, Mrs. Priestman carried 
her off to her own little house at the end of the 
village overlooking the Monkseaton road. As 
the carriage stopped at the door, Stella said, 
" You are not taking me home ; I thought 
we were going home." 

"We all thought you had better come 
here first for a few days," replied Mrs. Priest- 
man, " there is more air here ;" and Stella 
mutely acquiesced. 

Under the plea that SteUa required rest 
after moving from the Gatehouse to the 
village, Mrs. Priestman persuaded her to 
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keep her room for a few days, bat it was to 
shield her with greater certamty from the 
chance of hearing from some incaations per- 
son, that she had lost her poor mother. Her 
kind intentions w^re, however, frustrated by 
her own servant, Marianne, who said so 
nmch to Stella that she was forced to say 
more, and then Mrs. Friestman found she 
had miscalculated the effect the sad intelli- 
gence might have upon her. She received it 
very quietly, as if she had known beforehand 
that this was to be — first Ahce, then her 
mother, one by one she was to lose aU she 
loved. Apparently she was ateady suffering 
so much from the first blow, that she could 
suffer no more; a few large tears welled 
slowly up into her eyes, and that was 
all. 

Mrs. Priestman had a quiet way of man- 
aging her, and loved her so much that she 
was not inclined to give up the care of her to 
any one else ; so when Robert was forced to 
go back to Newcastle, where he was now 
living, he left her with that kind woman, 
making her promise to bring her over to 
Newcastle as soon as she was well enough 
to be moved : they must shut up the 
Grange, or contrive to leave home somehow. 
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and both of them come and pay him a long 
visit. 

Poor Mrs. Vane had died, as she had fore- 
seen she would, leaving Stella very ill provided 
for; there were a few hundreds of pounds 
lying in the bank, and that was all, her annuity 
dying with her ; Robert Vane of course refused 
to take any portion of what was left, and at 
first it was proposed that all the furniture 
should be sold, and the house given up, but 
Mrs. Etheredge, even in her own trouble, had 
time to think of her fi:*iend's good, and saw 
Robert, and reminded him that the church 
which Lord Ravensburgh had always been 
talking of building was now actually begun. 
There had been a great many delays about it; 
for a long time it had been arranged that it 
should be built at a village about two miles 
off, but latterly Lord Ravensburgh had 
changed his mind about that, and some six 
months ago a site had been chosen at 
Ravensburgh itself, the ground had all been 
marked off there, and now the men were 
beginning to get to work to build in real 
earnest. * She and Dr. Etheredge had a strong 
hope that Monsignor Radclyffe, Lord Ravens- 
burgh's brother, might appoint Robert Vane 
to this new church. Anyhow, until the matter 
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was decided, it woiild be infinitely better to 
keep the Grange. 

It was decided to do so ; and then Mrs. 
Priestman went and packed away all the little 
treasured ornaments and books, and, clever 
woman that she was, let the house for Stella's 
benefit to some one who wanted a month or 
two of sea-air. Her head was fiill of kind 
projects for her advantage, and she nursed 
her as if she had been her own child. 

" How very kind you are to me ! " said 
Stella one day, " you don't know how I love 
you!" 

" Not more than I love you," replied Mrs. 
Priestman, " but I feel as if you were partly 
my own, and I have loved you ever since you 
were a baby." 

" But I have not always loved you," said 
Stella, "and I have very often treated you 
shamefully ! " 

" It was always my own bringing on ; I was 
worrying you somehow I have no doubt," 
said Mrs. Priestman, generously. 

Stella shook her head, and began to protest 
the contrary, but Mrs. Priestman ordered her 
to say no more about it, but rest, or she 
would be knocking herself up again. 

" Let me just tell you how thankful I am 
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to you for all your kindness, and how little I 
feel I deserve it. I should have died if it had 
not been for you. I only wished to get better 
because you used to look so pleased when the 
poor old Doctor said I was going on well." 
And then she was silent for a long time, for 
never yet had she said so much, and the effort 
had tired her, but her thoughts still ran on in 
the same direction, and she felt as much shame 
as she was in her present languid state capable 
of feeling, at the thought that she in the pride 
of health and youthfiil self-conceit should have 
presumed to despise one so infinitely her OT^n 
superior. She was sitting by the open win- 
dow, and hardly any passer-by, whether he 
was a rough fisherman or apparently apathetic 
hind, but touched his cap, and nodded with a 
look of kindness in his eyes at the frail shadow 
of the bright girl whom he had known from 
childhood. 

" Poor things," said Stella, " how good 
they all are to me I I am so glad you think I 
shall never leave Ravensburgh ; I don't think 
I shall ever be able now to go away from it 
even for a single day !" 

Mrs. Priestman was silent, racking her 
brains to find a way to tell her that as soon 
as ever she could travel, she must go to pay 
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her promised visit to Robert Vane. She 
longed to get her away at once ; she must get 
her away before many days were over, for 
the time for the election was now drawing 
near, and ere long Philip Brerefon would 
have to appear in person in this the strong- 
hold of his party, and when he was on the 
spot; and men's minds were worked up 'to 
fever-heat by all the excitement of a con*, 
tested election, every weapon, fair or unfeiir, 
would come into use, and many things were 
certain to be said and done which it was not 
fitting Stella should see or hear. 

No one had anticipated any opposition, 
but for once the house of Brereton was not 
going to have it all its own way. Young Mr. 
Esdaile, of Esdaile Park, who had known 
Philip at Oxford, and had many a time been 
irritated by his cool assumption, that as a 
matter of course he would when he was ready 
for it have the seat in Parliament which his 
father had had before him, now saw his 
chance (or, rather, some low political agents 
saw it for him) of using PhiUp's present un- 
popularity for his own advantage, and sent 
out a letter to the electors announcing him- 
self as a candidate for the honour of repre- 
senting them in Parliament, professing the 
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most unimpeachable political creed, and 
ciautioning them not to pledge away their 
votes rashly from mere old habit of giving 
tibem to members of one family, but to do 
their duty by themselves, their Church, their 
xjountry, and Constitution, by making every 
effort in their power to regain the seat 
which had so long been usurped by the 
Liberals. 

This Uetter was mild enough, but worse 
followed, for which the agents were no doubt 
responsible. Horrible doggrel rhymes, with 
dark aspersions on Philip Brereton's character, 
were passed about from hand to hand, and 
strips of paper, bright in colour, and bearing 
the ominous words, " Friends of Liberty, vote 
for Brereton, and Public Executions,'* in 
large capital letters, flared in the eyes of all, 
from walls, doorways, and every conspicuous 
point. Every tree was encircled by one of 
these, and every available space sdized on to 
paste one up surreptitiously, and though 
they were torn down again by some of 
Philip's many adherents as soon as seen, 
it was not long before more appeared. 

It would be too dreadful if Stella should 
see one of these ; at any cost she must be 
taken away. She knew nothing now of the 
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coming election, and never seemed to think 
of Philip. He had written several times to 
Mrs. Priestman, to ask most kindly aflber 
her, and his letters had always been put 
in her hands. Some she had perhaps read, 
but she had never dwelt on any of thenu 
But when Philip came, there would be 
stormy scenes in Ravensburgh — ^broad sheets 
and fly-leaves would multiply as time went 
on, and the hideous accusation would be 
worked to the uttermost by his new Con- 
servative opponents, and if she were still 
there, it would be impossible to keep her 
in ignorance of all that was passing around 
her. 

It was a happy thing that she was begin- 
ning to show some signs of returning health. 
Mrs. Priestman's constant care, the pure air 
she breathed without fEitigue from an open 
window, and the force of her own youth, all 
began to tell ; and if only she could be in- 
duced to consent to go away, the journey 
now would not hurt her. 

After some time she became conscious that 
Mrs. Priestman was watching her intently, 
and she in her turn began to study her £aoe, 
which now she always dwelt on with gratefrd 
love and pleasure. For the first time she 
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thought her poor old friend looked very pale 
and thin, and that her hair seemed more 
grey, and that in every respect she was much 
changed from the chirping, bright old lady of 
former days, whom she had been so blind as 
to see in no other light than that of a med- 
dling gossip. 

" You are hurting yourself with nursing 
me," exclaimed SteUa; "you look quite thin 
and iU I " 

" I feel well, but I do think a little change 
would do me good. Let us go away some- 
where together, Stella ; that is, if you think 
you could bear the journey." 

To quit Ravensburgh seemed to Stella like 
wrenching herself loose from life ; but if Mrs. 
Priestman were getting ill, and a change of 
air would do her good, it would be very 
selfish to think only of herself. 

" Where could we go ? " she inquired. 

" Robert asked us to Newcastle. We might 
stay in his house, and be with him, I should 
think, without being dragged off to his chapel, 
or getting mixed up with any of those 
priests ? " 

" Should you like to go ? " said Stella, 
feeling faint with reluctance to move. 

"Yes, very much; and poor Robert too, 
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it would be a good thing for him to have 
some company ; he looked so cast down when 
he was here that you might have knocked 
him down with a feather.'* 

" Then we will go," said Stella, "just when 
you like;" and she sank back, too much 
exhausted with so much conversation and 
thought to feel the full extent of the sacrifice 
she had made. 

She did not know that Mrs. Priestman had 
made a still greater. She was leaving her 
own dear, snug little house, and the clear, 
delicious air of Ravensburgh, to go to con- 
fined .lodgings in the dirty, smoky town of 
Newcastle, and, more than that, she was 
undertaking to pass days, perhaps weeks, in 
the company of a Roman Catholic, and when 
she had said that, she thought she was saying 
something more than equivalent to Satan 
himself. She was a person, too, who did not 
think it right to be in a Roman Catholic's 
company without letting him know exactly 
how she looked on him and his false religion, 
and how convinced she was of the fate in 
store for him hereafter; and yet here she 
was promising to go with Stella into the very 
house of an actual priest, and knowing be- 
forehand that she must hold her tongue, no 
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matter wliat "unchristian goings-on" she 
saw, unless she wished to kill Stella, who 
could bear no scenes. Well, she would do 
it ; but if she had not been a poor penniless 
creature, with just enough to pay her Way in 
her own little home, living in the quiet way 
she did, and having no money to pay for 
lodgings besides, she wcwild not have set foot 
in the lion's den, as she called ' Robert's 
lodgings. She might have. anticipated some 
of the money coming to Stella from letting^ 
the Grange, and have lawfiiUy spent it thus 
in her behalf, but she was nobly generous, 
and could bring herself to bear almost any^- 
thing, so that Stella might have a little sum 
to "set her a-going" when she was well 
again. It was the same with the money shd 
had in her hands for Stella now, for Robert 
Vane had left even more than he could spare 
out of his little income with Mrs; Priestman, 
for his sister's use, for he . knew that that 
lady was poor, and Stella would want things 
which it would tax Mrs. Priestman' s purse 
heavily to supply, though she made great 
diflGlculties about receiving anything from 
him. However, she husbanded it with sur- 
prising skill, and she was almost prepared to 
return nearly the whole of it, saying Stella 
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had cost her nothing, for one friendly visitor 
had brought her his best fruit or vegetables, 
and another his finest eggs or butter, and 
fish and fowls came in from sympathizing 
friends of all ranks. Should she take that, 
and avoid for herself and Stella the peril of 
contact with any of Satan's auidliaries ? 
But there would be doctor's bills, and travel- 
ling expenses, and warm winter clothing to 
provide, &c., &c. She could not tell what 
to do for the best. 

An hour may have passed, and Stella had 
spent a great part of it in sleep. She awoke 
refreshed, and found her f aithfiil friend still 
there in bootless meditation. 

" There is one thing," said she, timidly 
turning to her, "which I do so want to 
know, and I have never dared to ask it. 
Will you tell me where Alice is buried ? " 

" Here in the village,*' said the again 
sorely-tried Mrs. Priestman, who hated the 
very thought of a Roman Catholic chapel 
coming so near her. " She is buried here. 
It seems Lord Ravensburgh has for a very 
long time been promising to build them a 
chapel of their own somewhere near, but he 
never fairly set to work with it till just before 
all this happened. They used to say that it 
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was to be at Satley Burn, or Barton Mills, 
where there are more of the sort of people 
who want it, but it seems that it is to be 
here, for Dr. Btheredge's sake, I suppose. 
They are going to build it directly, and it is 
to be about three fields behind the Grange. 
The ground is given and marked off, and 
poor Alice is the first to lie in it." And she 
sighed heavily, half for poor Alice, and half 
for this triumph gained by the Evil One. 

"Oh I I know where it is. I saw them 
marking it off. What a pretty place ! And 
now I can picture where she is lying." 
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